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Diary of the Ceeek. 


Tue long-standing dispute between Great Britain 
and the United States over fishery rights in Newfound- 
land has at length been settled in what appears to be a 
very judicious award by the Hague Tribunal. There 
were seven points at issue. Two only have nominally 
been decided in favor of Great Britain, but they are, 
from our standpoint, much the most substantial, and 
even on the smaller points the gain is almost as much 
to our fishing Colonies as to the States. Each side, how- 
ever, has secured its most legitimate interest. The sove- 
reignty of Great Britain is fully safeguarded on the one 
hand, while certain vital trading rights of the American 
fishers have been established in accordance with their 
wishes. Newfoundland should now be in a position to 
make a good deal with the States on the import of her 
fish. 

% & * 

PouiticaLty, the main point is that Great Britain 
is allowed full authority to make laws for the fisheries 
without consulting the United States. That was our 
main contention, and it disposes finally of the mis- 
chievous ambiguities which had arisen as to the inter- 
national status of the fisheries. The other point on 
which we have won is that the waters of the great bays 
outside the three-mile limits will be considered terri- 
torial. There are some “ recommendations ’’ of a con- 
cession to the States on the lines of the Chamberlain- 
Bayard Treaty, but these are qualified in our favor. 
On the other hand, the American vessels are allowed to 
employ foreigners—though here again Newfoundland 
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retains the power of excluding her own fishermen or 
those of Nova Scotia who serve on American boats—are 
exempted from light-house dues and customs, and per- 
mitted to trade. The award has been received with good 
temper and satisfaction in the States, though it is gener- 
ally recognised that our gains under it are the more 
substantial. We hope it has brought to a happy end a 
dispute in which direct negotiation has failed to find a 
settlement, and added one more to the lengthening series 
of services rendered by the Hague. But we hope that 
Newfoundland will work the ensuing agreements with 
good temper and tact. 
~ * x 

THE crisis in Trade Unionism which has long been 
impending came to a head on Friday week, when the 
Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation posted lock-out 
notices at all the shipyards it controls. The notice 
implied the instant dismissal of nearly 40,000 men and 
boys in the Boilermakers’ Society, and among others 
who depend on the labor of its members. The ship- 
owners followed up this action by a formal defence of it. 
The document gives a trenchant recital of a series of 
local strikes, all of them involving the repudiation of 
the National Agreement of 1909, and of special agree- 
ments between the Federation and the trade union head- 
quarters. In all these cases the men had gone back on 
their leaders, and had thrown down their tools in the 
midst of important jobs, refusing to resume work in 
response to union orders. The Federation admits the 
loyalty of these unions, but, considering that thirty-five 
strikes had taken place in breach of the Agreement, and 
that twenty-six of them were due to members of the 
Boilermakers’ Society, it has resolved to lock-out its 
members until guarantees of observing the Agreement 


can be secured. 
* * * 


On the other hand, the Executive of the Boiler- 
makers’ Society have acted with great loyalty and 
promptness. They properly ask the Federation to say 
what “ assurances’’ they require. In a circular to their 
branches they admit the evil of unauthorised stoppages, 
and say that in no single case, among this year’s dis- 
putes, have the terms of the National Agreement been 
kept. They blame the lock-out on small bodies of 
members who have flagrantly disobeyed the society, and 
ask the men to decide by ballot whether they endorse the 
acts of the Executive and will empower the Council to 
call a representative meeting. Unfortunately, it does not 
seem at all certain whether the Executive will get the 
mandate it wants. Men in many districts denounce the 
working of the Agreement, declaring that many em- 
ployersundermine the unions, and even blame the officials 
for weakness. It seems possible either that there 
will be a strong minority vote, which will shear away 
much of the union’s authority, or that there will be so 
many abstentions that the ballot will be of little 
value. If that is so, the talked-of conference could have 
but little weight, and the lock-out will continue, probably 
ending in a bad beating for the menand an unconditional 
surrender. The crisis is further complicated by a 
sympathetic strike of repairers at South Shields, a 
threatened strike on the Great Northern Railway on the 
interpretation of the Macdonnell Award, and a threat- 
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ened strike in the Welsh coalfields. British labor has 
not been so disturbed for a generation. 


* * * 


Tue landlords’ anti-tax agitation grows more and 
more clamorous and even seditious in tone. If the lan- 
guage of some members of the Land Union is a guide, 
resistance to the law is really at the back of their minds. 
Thus Lord Mount Edgcumbe suggests that he would 
rather go to prison than be “worried to death’’ by “im- 
possible ’’ returns, “H.N.D.,’’ in the “Daily Telegraph,”’ 
suggests a combination to refuse returns, and a gentle- 
man with the glorious name of Legassicke-Crespin calls 
on the property owners of this country to repeat the 
“ vigorous action of the English barons ’’ who won Magna 
Charta. Mr. Legassicke-Crespin should remember that 
the English barons did rather better with King John 
than with Glendwr, who was probably the nearest 
Middle Age equivalent to Mr. Lloyd George. We discuss 
elsewhere the real measure of the difficulties imposed by 
the returns, which fall on a small class, well able to look 
after themselves. No needless burden should be placed 
on them, but their real complaint is not the complexity of 
the forms so much as their design of getting at true land- 
values. That in its turn is mere anti-civism, which will 
help the Tory party no more than last year’s strike 
against the bill for ‘‘ Dreadnoughts.”’ 


*K * * 


Tue process of reviving and popularising old cere- 
monies is to be extended next year to the investiture of 
the new Prince of Wales, who will then be seventeen. 
The investiture is to take place in the famous and 
beautiful Carnarvon Castle, the choice having been made 
by a Committee of which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was a member. Wales, Liberal and Tory, 
Anglican and Nonconformist, has agreed on the policy, 
though not on the place. The ceremony will follow the 
Coronation, and Wales will celebrate it as enhancing its 
national position. 


* * * 


Amp the great bombardment of words with which 
Mr. Roosevelt is delighting the West and amusing the 
more critical East, there emerged on Saturday last some- 
thing decidedly concrete. It was a eulogy of the work 
of America in digging the Panama Canal, and led up 
to a strong plea for its fortification. The eulogy is 
probably justified. The impossible task is going 
smoothly forward, and it seems quite likely that the 
Canal may be completed before the official date on New 
Year’s Day, 1915. It is a sanctified tradition to jeer at 
great engineering feats until they are finished. The 
England of Palmerston used to laugh at the Suez Canal. 


* * * 


Mr. Rooseve.t’s argument for fortification is that 
the States have a duty to the world to keep it neutral, 
and therefore to protect it they must fortify it. What he 
really means is that the Canal is an essential part of the 
naval strategy of the New Imperialism, and the Canal 
must be fortified to enable the States to hold it for their 
own use in time of war. His declaration, in which he 
did but voice the views of the Administration, has 
aroused some criticism in the English Press. We are 
clear fortification is not consistent with the neutrality 
of the Canal, and is a reactionary policy. But it is a 
mistake to denounce it as a breach of faith towards this 
country. We consciously omitted the clause forbidding 
fortification in the final version of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty, nor did we protest officially against the explicit 








recognition of this right by Panama, when she leased 
the strip of territory in 1904. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether Congress, which has already once re- 
jected a credit for this purpose, can be brought to accept 
the policy of fortification. 

* * * 

For the rest, Mr. Roosevelt’s speeches have been 
dull. We need hardly summarise his sermon on “ the 
great and vital virtue of honesty,”’ though it would make 
a useful Free Trade tract. It is well to remember that a 
country which adopts Protection must also evolve a 
Roosevelt to teach it honesty. The outstanding event 
of the campaign is that the orator has at last mentioned 
Mr. Taft. He praised the President’s tariff policy, to 
the disgust of his insurgent audience. Mr. Taft re- 
sponded next day by mentioning Mr. Roosevelt, and 
praising his ideas on “ conservation.’’ The comedy re- 
calls at times the relations of Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain in 1905. Meanwhile, there is evidence of 
the power of the “insurgent’’ movement. It seems to 
have carried its ticket at party “primaries” in 
Michigan and Wisconsin. In Vermont, where the State 
elections (always in advance of the other States) have 
just been held, there is a great drop in the Republican 
majorities, due presumably to the abstention of the In- 
surgents. The feud within the party is bearing the 
natural fruits, and for the moment the Democrats are 
bound to profit by it. It does not follow, however, that 
this will be the final result. Insurgency may end by 
strengthening and rejuvenating the Republican Party. 
Meanwhile, the adventurous Mr. Hearst has closed his 
quarrel with Mr. Roosevelt, and magnificently offered 
him the Governorship of New York State. 


* * * 


Russia has at last consented to negotiate with the 
new Persian Government for the piecemeal withdrawal 
of her army of occupation. It entered Persia under the 
pretext of securing the safety of foreigners. They never 
were in danger, and at last even Russia is compelled 
to admit that they are safe. Instead of withdrawing, as 
she had promised, Russia is putting forward fresh con- 
ditions. The presence of her troops is being used as a 
potent blackmail to extort commercial concessions. The 
price for the withdrawal of the garrison at Kazvin has 
now been named. It is the granting of a concession for 
a motor service on the Resht-Teheran road, and the pro- 
longing of a lapsed copper mine concession. The Persians 
might be tempted to think their independence worth 
this sacrifice. But the garrisons at Meshd Ardebil and 
Tabriz remain. How much would be left when the 
withdrawal of each of them had been bought by a mine, 
or a road or two? A meaner form of diplomatic 
brigandage is hardly on record. We are informed 
that British diplomacy supports these Russian extortions, 
we hope with a view of facilitating the Russian exit. 

* + * 

THERE is now no good reason why the election of five 
Cretans to sit in the Greek National Assembly should 
lead to complications. Two of them, M. Venezelos and 
M. Pologiorgis, though Cretans by birth, have a good 
claim at law to be considered Greek subjects. M. Vene- 
zelos has regularised his own position by resigning his 
post as the head of the Cretan Ministry. The other three 
Cretans, who are not Greek subjects, have properly de- 
clined to accept the mandates offered them. Turkey, of 
course, is protesting. The habit of writing notes on 
every conceivable pretext isa bad Oriental tradition which 
seems to outlive the old régime. It is hard to say that 
the results of elections to this Assembly, which is to 
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rejuvenate Greece and revise the Constitution, promise 
decisive results. They have, indeed, introduced fresh 
blood and new ideas, but the balance of old and new is 
very close. 

” * * 

Tue discredited traditional parties, fused in a 
coalition under MM. Rallis and Theotoki, number 
190 deputies out of 358. The newest apparition of all 
is a Socialist group of ten members, with a programme 
that seems to be borrowed without adaptation from our 
I.L.P., under M. Plato Drahoulis, a former lecturer at 
Oxford and a man of fresh and energetic mind. Thessaly 
has returned forty-five members, with peasant interests 
at heart and a programme of compulsory land purchase 
to advocate. M. Mavromichali has a personal following 
of about forty. The new governing party—if that is to 
be its destiny—which presumably represents the ideas 
(or should we say the swords?) of the Military League, 
numbers only eighty, proposes to take the name of 
Liberal, and will follow M. Venezelos. 


The Dragoumi 
Government is likely to retain office. 


* * * 


Tue German arrested at Portsmouth whilst sketch- 
ing some obsolete forts proves to be Lieut. Helm of the 
21st Nassau Pioneer Battalion. He has been charged 
at Fareham Police Court with making plans of the forti- 
fications without authority, and has been remanded. 
The “Lokal-Anzeiger’”’ and other German _news- 
papers assume that his arrest was “arranged” as a 
useful set-off to the affair of Messrs. Brandon and 
Trench. If the further vehement statement that they 
are naval officers is correct—and it is not yet denied 
on this side—we hope that the gentlemen will 
be traded off against each other and the incident closed 
before the Jingo Press has had time to aggravate it. 
Meanwhile, the “Daily Graphic’’ publishes a con- 
clusive article from Mr. Gerard Fiennes, who writes 
with authority on naval matters, ridiculing the “ Daily 
Mail’s’”’ suddenly abandoned scare. The arming of 
Borkum and Nordeney has, he says, been a “ common 
topic for some three or four years past,’ and “it is 
impossible to conceive measures more purely defensive.” 
It would, he adds, be “ moonstruck madness” for the 
Germans to leave these positions defenceless, and their 
fortification gives the German fleet “no extra offensive 


power.”’ 
* * * 


THe August trade returns repeat the moral of the 
Inland Revenue Report. The Inland Revenue tables re- 
vealed an income for the year of over £1,009,000,000. 
The Board of Trade figures give almost certain 
promise that the record year of 1907 will be 
passed, so far as the volume of our export and im- 
port trade is concerned. The past eight months of 
1910 have already shown an _ excess of imports 
and reexports over the same period of 1907, and 
we are only £3,000,000 short of its total of exports. 
Furthermore, we had, at the end of August, sold nearly 
as many pounds’-worth of exports as during the whole of 
1902, which Mr. Chamberlain selected as showing the 
high-water mark of our progress under Free Trade. 
Putting exports and imports together, we have already 
beaten our record year by £5,000,000. This is pretty 
well for a country desolated by Free Trade and the 
Budget. 

* * - 

Dr. NEwsHOLME read a very interesting paper on 
Infant Mortality at the Congress of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute on Tuesday. He gave the well-known facts of 





the general decline in the birth-rate of civilised coun- 
tries—19 per cent. with us since 1881-3 and 10 per cent. 
in Germany, the prospect being that in three generations 
our population will become stationary, like that of 
France. The general cause was the diminished fertility 
of married life. He criticised sharply the school of 
eugenists who practically suggested a “laissez faire 
policy of refraining from giving ”’ the help which would 
save the lives of three per cent. of our infants. He also 
suggested that it was by no means certain either 
that the population was being increasingly fed from 
inferior types or that a lower infant mortality 
implied the survival of a larger proportion of physically 
inferior children. For example, the fertility rate was as 
low in a textile centre as in Hampstead. The real aim 
should be to save as many infant lives as possible, with- 
out lowering the general physical standard. And it was 
a fact that where infant mortality was lowest the vigor 
of the survivors was highest, and vice vers4. 


* * * 


Tue financial dispute between France and Turkey 
is typical of one of the most questionable phases of modern 
diplomacy. Djevid Pasha had the daring but indiscreet 
inspiration of freeing Turkish finance from the control 
of the banking group to which it usually submits. He 
accordingly went to Paris, ignored the Government and 
the older banks, and contracted for a loan with the 
Crédit Mobilier. The French Government retorts by 
refusing its permission for the quoting of the new security 
on the Bourse. The reason given is that every loan of 
French capital ought to be expended in French pur- 
chases. But Turkey has bought German warships, and 
claims a right to buy her cannon in the cheapest market, 
even if that happens to be Essen. The result is a marked 
cooling of the political relations between Turkey and the 
Republic. Diplomacy is everywhere under modern con. 
ditions a means of facilitating the export of capital, and 
nowhere are its functions so little disguised as in France. 
It will be interesting to watch the outcome. The Young 
Turks pride themselves on their independence in matters 
of finance. They have been somewhat cavalier towards 
both French and British financiers. They are now dis- 
covering that their credit is vulnerable. Germany can 
do everything for them but lend. They are gaining 
experience in a very cynical school. 


* * * 


Mr. Hoitman Hunt, the last living member of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, died on Wednesday, at 
Kensington, at the age of eighty-three. Mr. Hunt’s 
eyesight had long failed him, and his work was fully 
done; but the popularity of his exact and learned art, 
and the love of its symbolic side, have, we suspect, not 
greatly waned during the last generation. In a sense, 
Hunt, though not one of the greatest of the pre- 
Raphaelites, went further than any of them in the world 
which refuses to make purely artistic judgments, for he 
revived a semi-mystical Christian art, whose literary side 
was greatly forwarded by Ruskin’s writings. Many 
who found essentially great qualities in his pictures 
were certainly fortified by knowledge of the man himself. 
Holman Hunt had had great and deep experiences of 
life and art, and he had wonderful powers of memory 
and thought for repeating and illustrating them. At 
his best, he was, in a vein of reminiscence, unequalled 
by any of his famous contemporaries, not excluding Glad- 
stone. He told much of his relationships with the 
Brotherhood and with Ruskin in print, but by no means 
all that was worth knowing. Withal, he was a man of 
simple and nobly refined nature. 
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Politus and Affairs. 


THE LAMENT OF THE LANDLORDS. 


A time of slackness in political interest, when every news- 


paper is crying out for ‘‘ copy,’’ has also happened to be 
the time for the commencement of the new State Valuation 
of Land which Parliament has ordered. It would appear 
that this coincidence is accidental merely ; the rejection 
of the Budget by the Lords last autumn throwing the 
necessity for the collection of income tax arrears upon 
the Inland Revenue during the earlier months of the 
summer and thus delaying the commencement of the 
Land Increment Tax preliminaries. But the result is 
that the noise, which in any case would have been con- 
siderable, is drowned by no more compelling music, and 
that the protest is intensified by the anger of the holiday- 
maker compelled, at the least accessible season of the 
year, thus to face the reality of taxation. Everywhere, 
it appears, the demand for these particulars which are 
preliminary to a valuation has irritated those involved 
in their preparation. But the indignation, when ana- 
lysed, seems to be excited by other causes than by the 
nature of the particulars themselves. It has been 
suggested that the information sought for under 
compulsion (in the new famous Form IV.) is in- 
formation which cannot be obtained except at great cost 
and after consultation with legal or land valuation ex- 
perts. Examination of the form, however, justifies no 
such conclusion. The information demanded is the bare 
minimum required by the Valuation Clauses of the 
Finance Act ; and the complaint, if complaint there be, 
is not against the Administration of the Inland 
Revenue, but against the legislation of the House of 
Commons. The whole is carefully safeguarded by the 
instructions which definitely preclude the imposition of 
penalties for ignorance. “If any person called upon 
to make a return is unable to give all the information 
required, he should furnish all the particulars which it 
is in his power to give, and insert the words ‘ Not known’ 
in the spaces which he is unable to fill up.’’ The bulk 
of the questions asked are similar to those already re- 
quired in the income tax quinquennial returns; and, 
indeed, while some of the protesting correspondents— 
led by the Land Union and the solicitors who write— 
make it a grievance that questions are asked which it is 
impossible to answer without legal advice, others are 
wrathful because—as they say—they are being compelled 
to answer questions which they have 
before. 


answered 
In general, of the questions which demand 
statutory reply under penalty, it may be safely declared 
that they form the indispensable preliminary to any 
kind of State Valuation of Lands for whatever purposes 
required. Of the million and a quarter freeholders of 
England and Wales—swollen strangely to nearly twice 
these numbers for purposes of polemic—over 700,000 
own less than an acre of land apiece, the vast majority 
of them owning only the sites of their cottage homes. 
These cottage freeholders might find themselves in diffi- 
culty if called on to declare the amount of their total or 
accessible site value. But such declarations form no part 
of the demand compulsorily made upon them. The de- 








mand made on them is of the simplest ; it comprises little 
but description of place and nature of ownership ; to most 
of the questions a negative answer can at once be re- 
turned. Ten minutes would suffice to fill up Form IV. 
for three-quarters of the “ landowners”’ of England. 

It is not from these classes that the clamor 
is vocal, but from the greater owners. And 
here it is excited as much by the questions them- 
selves as by the methods of asking them, the men who 
are to receive the answers, or the ultimate object for 
which these answers are required. That the forms should 
arrive in the holidays, when “ most of those concerned,” 
as one pathetically pleads, “are on the Continent or 
shooting in the north,’’ is the first outrage. That 
returns should be required within thirty days under 
penalty of fine, is the second. That these returns should 
be sent to the Land Valuation Officers—“ grocers,’’ as 
they are described, ‘“‘smau tradesmen,’’ “ unsuccessful 
farmers,’ or “ auctioneers ’’—is the third. But above all 
lies the prime fear of the result to which this valuation 
may be put when completed. The “ calling of meetings ”’ 
and “ public immolation of Form IV.” are demanded by 


? 


one frantic “ cottage owner,’’ who inquires, “ Who will 
be the first John Hampden?’’ But his reason is not 
the complexity of the form but his fear of publicity. 
“ This new inquisition will be used to screw up not only 
income tax under Schedule A, but also the local rates 
assessments.’’ In the same way landowners who hated 
the Budget are venting their fury to-day at the reception 
of the forms. But their controversy is not with the 
forms, it is with the Budget. This, indeed, is the case 
with the Land Union itself, whose ‘‘ Guide,’’ like all the 
speeches and writings of Captain Pretyman, is quite 
naive and artless in its exhibition of electioneering 
simplicity. The “ Guide’’ professes to give advice to the 
landowners how to fill up the forms. But, beyond the 
suggestion that those landowners should not give their 
own estimates of total and site values, the advice given 
is scarcely worth the money expended. The opportunity 
of giving such estimates was retained in the Bill, as the 
Parliamentary debates show, wholly in the interest of 
the landowners themselves; and if they are unable or 
unwilling to avail themselves of such opportunity, no 
kind of injury will be done to the State Valuation. 
But the “ Land Union Guide’’ is not an interpre- 
tation of the taxes. It is a polemist pamphlet against 
the taxes. Its advice, where advice is given, is advice 
to the landlords how to escape their fair share of the 
taxes: how to obtain—at worst—values in the State 
register which will be, not the true values of the land, but 
those assuring the minimum of taxation. It: de- 
fines its policy in the title page as “ a determined and un- 
ceasing agitation for the repeal of all the new taxes im- 
posed on land.’’ It advertises at the end such appetising 
publications as ‘“‘ How Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget Land 
Taxes will impoverish everybody, stifle building enter- 
prise, and starve the laborer ’’—at 2s. 5d. per thousand. 
It is out—that is to say—not against the administration 
of the law, but against the law itself; as if on a sugar-tax 
being imposed, the sugar-users were to combine to elude 
the Customs, or to smuggle in molasses as petroleum. 
The landowner who has assisted to pass the conscientious 
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Passive Resister into gaol and possesses hereditary claims 
| 


to the administration of rural justice, is to be exhorted 
to make the collection of taxes which have been sanc- 
tioned by two successive Parliaments as difficult as 


THE NATION. 


possible—with the hope, indecently undisguised, of | 


making it actually impossible. 

Two main conclusions arise from the present con- 
troversy. 
accepted the Land Increment taxes and the Valuation 


The first is that those who have honestly | 


incidental to them find little practical difficulty in | 


satisfying the Inland Revenue Commissioners. One 
correspondent of the “ Times ’’ 
tion officer, and finds him “ courteous, business-like, and 
helpful.”’ 
mand while harvest and hop-picking operations demand 
constant attention, “ acknowledges, with thanks, that 
an extension of time has already been granted on appli- 


‘ 


cation,” and has “ no doubt that the Commissioners of 


Inland Revenue will treat us fairly on this point, as they 


did in the return for Super-tax.’’ To men who will work 


consults the land valua- 


Another, while protesting against this de- | 


in such a spirit the Valuation presents no terrors, nor | 


will ignorance be imputed to them as a crime. 
present hubbub arises from those who regard the touch- 
ing of Land as a violation of the sanctity of the Ark of 
They hate State Valuation, however 
conducted. They hate applying to the Inland Revenue 


the Covenant. 


for the favor of time extension, or for explanation. They 
hate declaring whether their land is worth so much a 
year, what price it has been sold at, what rights of way or 
common the public possess regarding it. As they art- 
lessly complain—“ If we declare a right of way, hence- 
forth the public will regard it as a right, and if we 
refuse to declare a right of way our land will be valued 
as if no such right existed.’’ They have had the local 
assessment for rating purposes pretty much in their own 
hands, but they regard as intolerable this demand from 
So their 


hearts become hot within them, and they write in anger— 


some central authority at Somerset House. 


tearful, as when they proclaim, in their incompetence, 
ignorance of the primary conditions of their own pro- 
perty ; minatory, as when, with Mr. Lyttelton Gell, they 


But the | 


exhort “those who may be untouched by ‘Increment | 
Duty’ and Undeveloped Land Duty not to forget that | 


these taxes form the thin end of the wedge 
Socialistic policy having for its object confiscation of all 
private property in land ’’ ; or bitterly facetious, as when 
they ask if the contents of their coal cellars are to be 
valued as minerals under their land. Meantime, the 
It will be completed 


with or without the active sympathy of the landowners 


work of Valuation will continue. 


of this country. It is work which has been long 


in a | 


overdue, and for lack of which the whole nation has | 


suffered heavily in the past, and is suffering to-day. 
Some of the rasher Tory newspapers and their cor- 
respondents are already demanding that the Tory Party 
shall make as one of the planks of its platform the repeal 
of the land taxes and the abandonment of the valuation. 
If any opponent of Toryism knew how to persuade its 
leaders to this policy, he would be criminal not to exer- 
cise his art. ‘ Tax land, not food,’’ was the cry which 
swept the big cities at the last election; and the clever 


men who realised the impotence of their efforts against 
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it are not likely to allow their party to go to the 
country under the still less attractive banner “Tax 
food, not land.’’ The British people is a landless people. 
In the country districts of England there are probably 
not more than fifty thousand genuine peasant proprie- 
tors; in the towns not one man in ten is owner even of 
“six foot of land for his grave.’’ If in past time the 
governing and landowning classes had taken steps to 
share their great monopoly with others, they might now 
find their plaint against land increment taxation rein- 
forced by a great following. As it is, they are vocal in 
complaint, but none hears or answers. They appear as 
an army of officers, without soldiers to follow them. In 
consequence they cannot succeed ; and the taxes to which 
they object will be found to be as certainly established 
in the life of the nation as that Old Age Pension system 
to which they will contribute an ever-increasing revenue. 





THE CRISIS IN TRADE UNIONISM. 


Potiticians have called a truce to party warfare, but 
the working of economic forces lies beyond their control. 
We have entered on a labor crisis which will not be 
settled when the boiler-makers have returned to work 
on the Clyde and the Tyne, and the miners descend in 
peace to their pits in South Wales. The warnings of the 
coming struggle have grown clearer and more frequent in 
recent months, but they are, in truth, but a continuation 
of the development which began when the Taff Vale 
decision closed the history of a now obsolete phase of 
English Trade Unionism. This indiscipline, this un- 
certainty in tactics among miners and railwaymen and 
boiler-makers, is the inevitable symptom of an evolution 
that is as yet but half accomplished. 

On the merits of the dispute on the Clyde which led 
The 


men had broken the agreement which their leaders had 


to the lock-out, there are hardly two opinions. 
negotiated on their behalf. They had ignored the treaty 
which regulates all the relations of employers and em- 
They defied the elaborate rules 
which now govern by mutual consent the outbreak and 


ployed in their trade. 
conduct of a dispute. In flinging down their tools they 
committed an offence as much against their comrades 
and their leaders as against the firm which employed 
them. The demand of the masters for assurances that 
a collective bargain shall be enforced upon all the mem- 
bers of a Union which is a party to it, seems to us, as 
it seems to the men’s leaders themselves, entirely reason- 
able. One may doubt whether the masters need have 
taken action so sudden and so drastic on so large a scale, 
but one can hardly dispute that they have had provoca- 
tion and that the time had come to test the power of 
the trade unions to manage the new machinery of con- 
It is no light test which the new conditions 
impose upon them. 


ciliation. 
The old phase of trade unionism in 
which the workmen of a firm bargained in isolation with 
its masters is a thing of the past in all the more 
organised industries. Federations of employers, which 
have themselves their war-chest and their insurance 
fund, face federations of the workmen. A negotiation 
carried out between the plenipotentiaries of the two sides 


in Edinburgh or Carlisle may settle the wages and the 
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conditions of work for months or even years to come 
within three kingdoms. If the workmen, even of a 
single firm, choose to repudiate the contract and strike 
on their own initiative, they may involve by their act 
tens of thousands of their fellows who have no grievance 
of their own. It was such indiscipline which brought 
about the disastrous warfare in the shipbuilding trade 
of the North-East coast. It has been chronic in the 
South Wales coalfield. It suddenly broke out the other 
day and was as suddenly arrested among the railwaymen 
of Newcastle. It is a phase of discontent confined to 
no one trade and no one district. Unless it can be 
checked, it means nothing less than the end of any 
collective bargaining on approximately equal terms. The 
masters’ federations are solid. If the men’s unity were 
to break down, their employers would impose their own 
terms unchecked on workers who would be as impotent 
to resist them as the employees of an American trust. 
English Trade Unionism had deservedly won for 
itself a high name for loyalty and discipline. The new 
phase has given rise to much speculation, as malicious 
as it is ill-informed. To some critics it means a decay 
in the calibre and character of the trade-union leaders. 
To others it suggests the growth of an anarchist tendency 
in the rank and file. There is no evidence for either 
theory. The plain fact as we read it is that the new 
model in collective bargaining has given as yet but dis- 
appointing results. The men have encountered from 
these powerful federations of employers a solid resistance 
to their demands, which only the strongest of isolated 
firms was ever able to deploy. The common war chest and 
the ability to influence public opinion which these capi- 
talist combinations command are new powers. More 
sinister is the system which in many trades closes the 
doors of employment to any worker who has incurred 
the displeasure of any firm within the alliance. Where 
that system prevails it is in effect with a single ‘‘ Trust ’’ 
that the men are dealing, armed with all the coercive 
weapons of a Trust. The public has realised with a sin- 
gular indifference that these combinations control wages. 
It has hardly yet begun to realise that they control prices. 
The result has been that the same occult power has less- 
ened the purchasing power of money, while it has pre- 
vented the rise of wages in anything like the same pro- 
portion. While the real value of the sovereign has de- 
clined by something like ten per cent., it is at the best 
for increases of five per cent. or thereabout that the 
men contend in times of good trade, with the certainty of 
losing them in periods of depression. The fluctuations of 
the market are followed by fluctuations in employment 
with a certainty and rapidity which belong only to our 
While the master avails himself to the full 
of all the advantages in bargaining which come of the 
knowledge that there is always a reserve of the unem- 


generation. 


ployed, the whole burden of insuring against unemploy- 
ment falls on the workers alone. They feel that their 
condition is not improving, and with the virtual loss of 
the power to strike, save indeed at the rare bidding of 
a vast and impersonal machine whose action they can 
control only as an individual voter can control the Gov- 
ernment, has come the demoralising sense that they have 
almost lost effective power to better their condition. 





Under the old conditions the worker had the sense that 
he was a militant, with the power to take the chances of 
battle always at his command. The adversary was a 
firm whose strength and weakness he daily gauged; the 
comrades and the leaders were the men with whom he 


“ 


brushed shoulders every week in the “chapel’’ of his 
union. To-day the adversary is an impersonal collection, 
and the army of which he is a unit is a force which he 
only dimly realises, obeying leaders with whose names 
only the newspaper has familiarised him. The new con- 
ditions are difficult and strange, and, above all, they have 


not yet proved themselves a decided success. The “ un- 


’ 


rest ’’ is tactically and technically wrong, but it is an 
eminently natural stage in a by no means completed evo- 
lution. 

The perception that Trade Unionism has in a few 
years evolved into a workers’ organisation that has little 
in common with its old self save the name must govern 
the decision of the more political aspects of the Labor 
crisis. Precisely at the moment when it has so clearly 
ceased to be the militant bargaining organisation that it 
was, the Osborne Judgment has come to deprive it of 
the new weapon with which it was arming itself. One 
by one, as we showed the other day, its old functions and 
methods are disappearing, and a State-regulated 
machinery is taking over the functions which the old 
individualistic trade unionism performed for itself. The 
unions, from being fighting organisations and benefit 
clubs, are destined to become organised working-class 
constituencies, whose duty it will be merely to elect the 
deputies who manage their collective business upon 
wages or conciliation boards, or upon the com- 
mittees which control the machinery of insurance. 
The arguments by which it is sought to maintain 
the Osborne judgment while meeting Labor half way 
by conceding the payment of members, seem to us to 
ignore the meaning of this contemporary development. 
It is not enough that Labor should have funds provided 
for it by which its members, once elected, may be main- 
tained. No less necessary are the funds which may 
secure their election. To win his way into Parliament 
a Labor member must compete with candidates who have 
behind them the secret funds of the older parties, to 
which the capitalist and the industrialist freely con- 
tribute. 


hoardings, and the influence of a Press which is itself 


He must face the costly propaganda of the 
a vast capitalist concern. The Osborne judgment, 
strictly interpreted, went far beyond the prohibition of 
the use of Trade Unionist funds for Parliamentary repre- 
sentation.. It would render illegal the expenditure of 
this money even on a demonstration directed to influence 
Labor or social legislation. A strong case may be 
argued on the lines that a man may have entered his 
Union for the sake of sharing in the defence of his 
class in labor disputes, and in order to secure his share 
of its benefits and insurances, while he views the new 
political developments askance, and sees in them an in- 
But these older 
phases of trade unionism are all of them becoming with 
The defence of 
his class and trade interests, which were his object, is 


now transferred by inevitable development to the domain 


fringement of his personal liberty. 


each year of less relative importance. 
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of politics. If the minority which dislikes the policy 
of the Labor Party is considerable, and if it feels keenly, 
it will find its remedy, as the trade unionist minorities 
elsewhere have found it, in the establishment of rival 
organisations. Germany has its anti-Socialist Unions. 
Belgium has its Socialist, its Catholic, and even its 
Liberal Trade Unions, which observe in different degrees 
a certain loyalty of class, and combine on occasion in 
trade disputes. That possibility exists, but we shall be 
slow to assume that the discontent within the English 
Unions which individuals occasionally feel, is acute 
The entry of Trade 
Unionism into politics was forced upon them, and the 
conditions which willed it are permanent. 


enough to seek this remedy. 


The restora- 
tion of their political rights is a necessary adjustment, 
and an inevitable concession to fact. 





AN ANGLO-AMERICAN SETTLEMENT. 


Tue decision of the Hague Tribunal on the North 
Atlantic Fisheries dispute is a very welcome and ample 
fruit of the general machinery of arbitration set up be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States two years 
ago, and of the special agreement of last year. The 
Arbitration Court has been both swift and decisive in 
its findings. In a three months’ sitting, the Court has 
settled a quarrel which has raged over the whole period 
during which Great Britain and the United States have 
divided the sovereignty of North America, and since 
1840 has caused recurring anxiety to our statesmen, 
whose point of view has never been quite that of 
Newfoundland. The trouble as to the “ American 
is not quite as formidable and complicated as 
that of the “French shore,” but the proximity of the 
two great American Powers has made it almost as diffi- 
cult of solution. Happily, there were three great factors 
favorable to a settlement of Anglo-American differences. 
The first was the wise decision of Lord Salisbury to 
submit the Venezuelan dispute to arbitration. The 
result of that policy was a brilliant vindication of our 
statesmanship, and its moral effect was even more im- 
portant than its material result. The second fortunate 
element has been Mr. Bryce’s diplomacy. The third is 
the rapid development of international law, with its 
powerful and authoritative centre at the Hague. From 
these sources has sprung a new and beneficent relation- 
ship of the two great American nations, of which this 
Newfoundland transaction is not the first issue and 
will not be the last. As to the transaction itself, it is 
impossible to regard it as other than a substantial vic- 
tory for Canada and Newfoundland, such as neither 
Colony, even with the Empire at its back, could have 
achieved in a direct negotiation. 


”» 


shore 


It has so happened 
that our case in international law was powerful and, 
indeed, invincible, and it was therefore a matter of 
great good fortune that it came before an international 
tribunal containing a majority of members strangers to 
both the contesting States. 

The really important points of the decision are two, 
those contained in Questions One and Five. Both are 
The first concerned the rights 
assigned to the United States under the Treaty of 1818 


given in our favor. 








of fishing along the western and northern coasts of 
Newfoundland, between Cape Ray and Cape Norman, 
and on the coast of Labrador, and of landing 
and drying fish on the narrower southern strip 
between Cape Ray and the Rameau Islands. The 
practical question was—Should the States exercise 
limits a double 
Great Britain, so far as the right of regulating 


within these sovereignty with 


this industry was concerned? In other words, could 
we issue our regulations without asking leave of the 
States? 
and that no such assent is required. But in practice it 
is clear that those regulations ought not to violate the 
treaty rights of American citizens. If, therefore, their 
propriety is disputed on these grounds, the International 
Tribunal steps in and offers the service of a Commission 
of three experts, the third to be a foreigner. Further- 
more, we shall give America every facility for examining 


The answer is that our sovereignty is absolute, 


our regulations by issuing them two months before they 
Much the same line is taken in 
the deciding of the second leading issue in the fisheries 


come into operation. 


dispute—the question, namely, of what is a bay or not 
a bay, along the great stretches of the coasts of New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, where the 
American fishermen possess no treaty rights. The Ameri- 
can claim was for freedom to enter any bay pver six 
miles in width, so long as the foreign fishermen did not 
approach within three miles of the shore. The Court 
has ruled out this claim, and has established our own con 

tention that the three-mile limit is to be marked by a 
line drawn from headlandto headland. But Great Britain 
is “ recommended ’’ to adopt the general practice which 
she embodied in the Bayard-Chamberlain agreement, and 
to raise the limit of exclusion to a ten-mileline of measure- 
ment across a bay. Again, however, in the greater and 
more important bays in question—des Chaleurs, Mira- 
michi, Placentia, Conception—there is a complete reserva- 
tion in our fishermen’s favor. We shall, of course, concede 
every one of the points on which the Court recommend 
a concession to good-will and hospitable practice. But 
the declaration of rights is in our favor. On some smaller 
points, indeed, the general decision is for America, and 
some of her contentions are obviously fair. But even here, 
a substantial advantage rests with the Colony. The States 
obtain the right to employ other than American fishermen. 
But the Colony is also entitled to exclude them from her 
coasts. As over seventy per cent. of these fishermen are 
recruited from Newfoundland or Nova Scotia, the ad- 
Finally, the Ameri- 
can vessels acquire the power to trade as well as to fish 
along the treaty coast. But they cannot trade and fish 
together, and, in practice, this exception disables them 


vantage to the Colony is obvious. 


from catching bait for use on the great banks. In a word, 
we have prospered under the arbitration. What we con- 
cede, we concede in the main to the law of amity, which is 
not less binding on civilised nations than the code their 
jurists are building up for the daily conduct of interna- 
tional affairs. Newfoundland will be wise to interpret 
with moderation an instrument which greatly increases 


her power over her fisheries, and to ease the economic 


| struggle with the States over this long-embittered 


problem. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE CHURCHES. 


No more difficult problem confronts the student of 
modern life than that of measuring the social power of 
religion and of religious societies. Do men, especially 
those men who direct our institutions, any longer 
“believe ’’? Even if they do, do they find much support 
in organised or “Church” Christianity? What is to 
be the future of these institutions? Do they still hold 
the souls and minds of men, or are they not now chiefly 
useful for mere national purposes, like the Church of 
England, or for social and political ends, as are the Non- 
conformist bodies? Now that the old dogmatic systems 
—such as the Arminian or Calvinistic theologies, 
the brought 
up—are being discarded, and new readings of the 
sacred writings have become necessary, what is to be 
our spiritual food and that of our children? Judging 
by some external signs-—the falling attendances at 
Church and Chapel, the character and tendency of much 
modern literature, the prevailing tone of society, and 


the growing alienation between religious profession on 


on which passing generation was 


the one hand, and science, politics, religion, and common 
thought on the other, the revolt against absolute theories 
in religion and philosophy, represented by such movements 


as pragmatism and “ development ’’—the twentieth cen- | 


tury opens a vaguely sceptical era. The situation would 
seem to resemble that which heralded and accompanied 
the slow dissolution of the Roman Empire. New creeds, 
bye-products of the old religion, or grafts from foreign 
sources—faith-healing, spiritualism, occultism—have be- 
gun to appear, as the worship of Mithras overlay the 
earlier traditional cults of Rome. The old profession is 
retained as a political cement, a stand-by for existing 
classes and conventions, or even for Imperial necessities 
and ambitions. 
held to with increasing tenacity. Ritual takes the 
place of faith in a world grown too timid for honest nega- 
tion, too materialistic at heart to seek in form the inner 
truth which the devout mind instantly misses from unreal 
and unfelt ceremonial. 

This is the burden of much actual criticism of the 
churches, and it is, we think, the general though half- 
concealed view of the “cultivated’’ as well as of a 
large and growing mass of sheer indifference both to 
the forms of religion and its emotional appeal. What 
“society ’’ thinks of religion does not, indeed, matter 
very much. Religion never came from it, and will 
never flow to it. It is devoid of seriousness, and 
Christianity repels it no more and no less than good 
art or great literature, or that movement of democracy 
which inspires the best work in modern art and litera- 
ture. All the intellectual surroundings of this class in 
every country—its drama, poetry, politics, amusements 
—grow more and more trifling, and therefore more op- 
posed to religious conceptions. But this sterilisation of 
the intellectual and moral life cannot be described as 
the true characteristic of our age. On the contrary, 
there is much to be said for the theory which Professor 
Lake advances in another column of Tue Nation, that 
a vast new range of material is slowly opening up to the 


The spirit tending to go, the forms are | 











religious consciousness of our times, and that the loss of 





absolute notions in theology and philosophy will be 
amply compensated by the discovery of new continents 
of thought and feeling that have all along lain at their 
feet. 
if the world puts upon it the historic task of in- 
terpreting the signs of the times, of reading, not 
manuscripts discovered in a Sinai monastery, so much 
That 
experience is always old and always new, opening up, as 
Professor Lake suggests, a far wider field than that 
which the theologies have lost. 

There are signs that this need is being realised 
by the churches, though not without some immediate 
loss and some real changes of structure. Mr. Shorter 
refers elsewhere to the recent decline in membership 
among the Free Churches. The loss is likely to con- 
tinue, and the regular church and chapel going habit to 
decline still further. But unless their basis is wholly 
material, the essential force of these organisations will 
not perish. It will re-appear—and, indeed, already ap- 
pears—in many allied forms and phases of social in- 
fluence. 


Why should the professors of religion complain 


as things revealed in the experience of mankind? 


It is not desirable that the narrow practice 
of Dissent, as ‘“‘ Mark Rutherford ’’ describes it in his 
pictures of the ‘fifties and ’sixties, should survive. But 
we think it extremely important that the serious temper 
of these religious democracies, their spiritual vision, 
coarsened and enfeebled though it may have been 
in the passage through thousands of agents, should 
be preserved, and continually freshened by new thought 
and feeling. We do not want the Free Churches to 
become mere partisan bodies. That is not their work. 
But they must live in their age, and guide and interpret 
it, or be passed over by it. Whether the Established 


- Church, with her greater resources of culture, her more 


refined standards of expression, can achieve a similar 
renewal of her activities is one of the unsettled problems 
of English life. If she accepts the part assigned to her 
by thinkers like Professor Hobhouse, she will decline to 
adapt herself to the age, and, like the Roman Church, 
will call upon the age to fit its limbs to the bed on which 
she has chosen to lie. But there is no need to come to 
The Anglican Church is still free to 
take the living world as its parish, rather than dead 
thought for its sepulchre. 


such a decision. 


For, indeed, the Churches, so long as they retain 
the Christian spirit, still possess a master-key to the 
dominant thought and most persuasive tendency of our 
age, which is the unity of men, the increasing and irre- 
sistible movement towards human brotherhood. Here, 
on the original impulse of the early Christian Church, 
may indeed be found the renewal of the life of her 
descendant, sophisticated though it has been with 
years of conflict with the world, the flesh and 
the devil. If she misses this clue to her part, she is 
indeed lost, and the world, in the process of finding a 
solvent of its many problems and achieving a hope of 
stable and happy existence, may have to “ scrap ’’ much 
of its old spiritual machinery. But why should it lose 
so much time, so much effort? In spite of some back- 


ward curves, society moves slowly away from the narrow, 
isolated, unhappy life of our times, and nearer towards 
the- coming life. .of. union between different classes, 
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nationalities, and races. The Church may indeed hold 
aloof from this movement, or take the wrong side in it, 
or ask men to interest themselves in dogma no longer 
credible to many of them, or in a fixed, hard code of 
mechanical prohibitions and observances, when their 
real desire is for light on their daily lives. In that case, 
the essentially civilised ideal will remain and will ad- 
vance, but we may look forward, with the late Professor 
Pearson, to a period of secularisation, in the course of 
which an old dream of the Middle Ages may come true in 
a new form, and the State, in the act of establishing 
societies more Christian in feeling than in faith, may 
take from the Church much of its power to hold the 
imaginations of men. 





A PLAGUE OF SPYING. 
THE scare-mongers have talked spies with such weary 
iteration that it is with something akin to surprise that 
one learns that three plausibly labelled specimens are 
actually under arrest. The tribe had seemed so elusive 
and so insubstantial that one hardly expected to en- 
counter it outside the revelations of the Yellow Press. 
That every War Office and every Admiralty in Europe 
organises espionage was generally known. It varies 
through many gradations of innocence and daring. The 
attachés who do their permanent work at Embassies and 
attend manceuvres are occupied in an overt and regu- 
larised espionage, which diverges on occasion into more 
questionable courses. Then there are the officers who 
spend their holidays incognito in territory which may 
one day possess for them a military interest. They 
keep their eyes open as they travel, and while they 
familiarise themselves, as any civilian tourist may do, 
with the country, its topography, its language, and its 
habits, it may happen that they stumble on information 
which possesses a certain military value. The officer 
who spies in time of peace with a definite mission from 
his Government to search out the secrets of a possible 
enemy’s armaments incurs a certain risk. His status 
was much discussed at the time of the grave Schnaebelé 
incident. Europe for a while talked spies with a note 
of tragedy, and the revelations which reached the public 
It 
‘was at that time the practice in France and Germany 
to regard the officer-spy with a certain toleration. 
Espionage was a recognised form of professional zeal, 
and etiquette prescribed from German officers who had 
themselves safely returned from a tour in France a 
measure of respectful if reluctant hospitality towards 
French officers detected midway in like adventures in 
German territory. 


ear came in some cases from competent witnesses. 


The officer-spy was rarely arrested. 
He generally received a tactful warning, which put a 
prompt but not unkindly end to his investigations. The 
professional code of honor has always made a sharp 
distinction between the traitor and the spy. The spy 
who works for his own country, however much he may 
seek to seduce and corrupt, is held to have purged his 
offences by his patriotism. The man who bribes and 
buys is acquitted by the military conscience. It is for 
the man who is bought that civilised soldiers reserve 
all their anger and their penalties. 

It is a fortunate coincidence which has willed it 





that the unmasking of two English “ spies ”’ 
and of a German “ spy ”’ 


in Germany 
in England should be simul- 
taneous. The espionage in both cases appears, luckily, to 
be of a simple and honorable kind. Lieut. Helm, of the 
German Pioneers, who is said to have been detected in the 
relatively innocent occupation of sketching obsolete forts 
at Portsmouth, may have exposed himself for his im- 
prudence to a reprimand from his own superiors, but 
it would be difficult to say what mischief this kind of 
spying can do to our national defences. So far as any- 
thing is known of his case, there is no suggestion that 
he attempted to purchase valuable knowledge, or 
succeeded in penetrating into secret places. The ord- 
nance survey and a collection of picture postcards would 
probably have served the German Intelligence Depart- 
ment as well as his sketches and his plans. Messrs. 
Brandon and French were apparently engaged in the 
same public espionage—if that is the term which it is 
proper to apply to the sketching or photographing of 
forts which any casual civilian may see. To keep any 
fortress inviolate under modern conditions must be a 
well-nigh impossible task. The rash or inexpert spy, 
who uses a camera or a sketch book, can be detected 
with ease. But a skilful spy, with a trained visual 
memory, who is content to use his eyes on the spot 
and do his sketching in his rooms, can with reasonable 
luck always elude the vigilance of the average sentry. 
It is difficult to believe that the essential facts about 
any new fortification remain a secret for many months 
after it is completed. The parade of an impregnable 
secrecy is one of the fopperies of the official mind. It 
adds to the importance of those who are privileged to 
possess the secret, and it serves to impress the mass- 
mind. But one may safely assume that accurate plans 
of most of the mysteries over which weary sentinels 
mount guard with loaded rifles are lying in the enemy’s 
archives. No Government can implicitly trust the 
honor of all the hundreds and thousands of men, from 
the officers to the mechanics, who are necessarily privy 
to its new weapons, its perfected warships, and its 
stealthily planned fortifications. Espionage is a plague 
too universal for any Government even to affect much 
indignation when it captures a spy. The average citizen 
has an uncomfortable shudder when he realises that our 
Admiralty is anxious to know every detail of the 
defensive preparations of Germany, and that Germany 
in her turn is curious about the land defences of Ports- 
mouth. But the expert is well aware that in every War 
Office and every Admiralty of the civilised world lie 
plans, more or less detailed, and more or less up to date, 
for invasions and aggressions against all its neighbors. 
To prepare these plans is part of the normal profes- 
sional duty of every general staff. If they serve for 
nothing else, they are exercises and studies in strategy. 
Every taxpayer in the modern State, however ardently 
he may work for peace, however cordially he may 
welcome the latest entente and détente, however heartily 
he may applaud the preachings of the pacifics, 
ought to know that a certain fraction of the sums 
which he annually contributes to the common good 
goes to maintain a vigilant little body of experts whose 


sole duty is to plan aggressions and to accumulate every 
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fragment of information which might serve to abet these 
aggressions. It is one of the odious consequences of the 
armed peace under which we live. There are men in 
Germany whose life-work includes the preparation of 
details of an attack upon England. There are men in 
England whose life-work it is to think out the conditions 
of an attack on Germany. 

The real risk of this universal practice of espionage 
lies in the impression which the discovery of a spy makes 
upon the mass-mind. When the plain man in Germany is 
told by his newspapers that two English officers have been 
detected in photographing or sketching the coast defences 
of his country, he can draw only one conclusion. When 
the plain man in England learns that a German 
officer was engaged at the same time upon a like task, 
he also must be convinced that invasion is not a mere 
chimera. Such discoveries can only multiply tenfold 
the panics and suspicions which it is the profitable com- 
merce of light-minded men in both countries to foment. 
The plain man thinks that the very curtain which 
screens the intentions of the enemy has been for the 
moment withdrawn before his eyes. He does not dis- 
tinguish between the professional routine of sailors 
and soldiers who prepare for every 
emergency and the actual policy of statesmen. 
There is in the blood of us all a primitive in- 
stinct of alarm, which takes fire at the very men- 
tion of the spy. The normal man would rend him 
with an indignation as unthinking as is the admiration 
which he concedes to the patriot who spies successfully 
in his own service. 


conceivable 


The writer once came upon a scene 
on a Balkan frontier which revealed the depths of this 
savage impulse of fear. A Turkish spy had been taken, 
and his Christian captors, disciplined men in uniform 
with educated officers at their head, sat gloating round a 
tree from which the wretched man hung head downwards. 
They had placed a heap of straw beneath him, and were 
about to light it, when arguments, based on European 
public opinion, prevailed on them to relieve the oak of 
its burden. 

In the present instance the anti-spy instinct may do 
salutary work. If the Germans alone had found their two 
“spies,’’ the consequence would have been a wave of sus- 
picion and dread directed against this country. If we alone 
had founda “‘spy,’’ itis Germany that would have suffered. 
In the event it is a common peril which menaces both 
nations. Each Government is guilty, and the insensate 
rivalry which plagues us both is the common enemy. 
Already the two nations are beginning to see that 
the three officers are, in a sense, hostages for each 
other. Severity would be misplaced, as self-righteous- 
ness would be grotesque. Nothing can come of the dual 
incident save the enlightenment of the two democracies. 
To each the abyss has been revealed ; to each the follies 
of its ruling class have been disclosed by the indiscretion 
of their apparent agents. It would be useless to de- 
nounce the War Office or the Admiralty of either Power. 
Espionage is an inevitable apparatus of the armed 
peace. There is no escape from these scandals and these 
dangers save in an uprising of the civilian good sense of 
the two peoples, which will force upon the two Govern- 
ments an understanding and a disarmament. 





Wife and Hetters. 


OBER-AMMERGAU IN 1910. 


Tue village stands at the head of the valley, just where 
the road, which has been gently ascending for many 
leagues, suddenly commences to climb into the heart of 
the hills. These hills, covered with their pine forests, 
thus converge above it, and high overhead the tall cross 
on the Kofel crag broods over the quiet houses below. 
A little, swift, clear river runs through it; the houses 
are all gaily painted, and look snug and trim and neat ; 
the gardens are gay with autumn flowers, phloxes and 
dahlias and sunflowers. It seems like a hundred others 
of these clean, prosperous Bavarian hamlets, where 
poverty and wealth are alike unknown, and where to-day 
dwells the happiest peasant race in Europe. But it is 
distinguished from its fellows by a tradition of service, 
which takes form and substance every decade—in the 
performance, less for a scenic display than as an act 
of religious devotion, of the play of the Passion of our 
Lord. 

It is a collective effort ; the whole community takes 
part in it, the whole community benefits from it, for the 
bulk of the money received is devoted to the embellish- 
ment of the church or the material improvement of the 
village. Of 1,600 inhabitants, more than 1,000 are 
actually performing on the stage, in prominent or lesser 
guise. The children especially are practically all im- 
pressed into the work—children, though born of peasants 
and humble woodcarvers, whose every movement is a 
delight, to whom the singing and dancing, and pose and 
gesture of the tableaux seem to come as a kind of natural 
grace. And all who are not performing are in some 
way or other concerned—with the manufacture of the 
dresses and scenery, or the maintenance of the economy 
of the village while so much adult labor is for a time 
withdrawn. The village life is consecrated to this one 
service ; for the first five years they are discussing the 
previous play ; for the last five years they are preparing 
for the next. There are nine circling seasons of quiet, 
obscure toil in this remote highland silenced by the 
snow all winter, pleasant and fair in the long summer 
days, but left alone, sequestered to the community of 
poor men, by the great world that passes by. The tenth 
season comes ; and suddenly the peoples of all that world 
are pouring into Ober-Ammergau. 

In 1900 the village entertained one hundred and 
eighty thousand of such pilgrims. This year the number 
threatens to be exceeded. To-day, in the evening before 
one of the Passion Play performances, the streets of the 
village are choked with a cosmopolitan crowd. The 
place has been partially defaced by the booths of the 
trader, everywhere spreading his deplorable wares; and 
the tranquillity has vanished in part before those eager 
to traffic equally in sacred rosaries or picture postcards 
or animal refreshment. It is said, however, by the 
friends of the villagers, that these merchants are mainly 
outsiders, from Munich and elsewhere ; that the villagers 
remain, to-day as yesterday, unspoilt by that chatter which 
has given them a world-wide fame. The impression cer- 
tainly is dominantly American. It is the American 
flag which decorates the motor cars as they stream 
up the valley road, and rides triumphant over 
the bazaars and photograph displays. It is the 
American women who are all day fighting their 
way into Anton Lang’s little house, in order to get their 
pictures of the Christ signed by the actual actor of the 
central part. It is the American whose demand has 
created shouting advertisements of “ cock-tails’’ and 
“chewing gum.’’ And it is the dominant American 
who arrives at the Passion Play theatre with cushions 
and opera glasses and large green eye-slides ; who assists 
his neighbors by comments, curiously irreverent (as 
they appear), delivered in the most compelling passages 
of the play; but who is also the first to yield to the 
amazing atmosphere which this play creates, and who 
is coughing or snuffling or gently weeping before the 
end of it, in an emotional outburst which he is not in 
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THE LINES OF ANGLO-GERMAN AGREEMENT. 


EncuisH Liberal papers have, of course, made consider- 
able capital of Professor Lujo Brentano’s communication 
at the Antwerp Free Trade Congress. While fully 
acknowledging the importance of the eminent Bavarian 
economist’s statements upon Free Trade, and the im- 
portance of Free Trade in the eyes of all English pro- 
gressive parties, I cannot but be struck with the very 
different fate of Professor Brentano’s recent declarations 
upon a matter which really conditions at present Free 
Trade and all other items of Liberal policy, a 
matter on which depends in fact the very power of 
English Liberalism to do or to prevent anything what- 
soever. I am alluding to the peaceful relations of Eng- 
land and Germany. On this subject, and with the 
sufficiently enlightening title “Zur Sicherung des 
Friedens”’ (“ How to make peace more certain ’’), Pro- 
fessor Brentano took the occasion of King Edward’s 
death and its consequent little gush of international 
goodwill to write a long article most obviously intended 
for translation in England. And of this article, 
although it appeared to my knowledge in at least three 
large German papers (I have seen it in the “ Mainzer 
Anzeiger’’ and “ Bremer Nachrichten ’’), no notice was 
taken in England until the present writer succeeded in 
getting it translated in the “ Westminster Gazette ’’ of 
June 25th, but only in that weekly number which is 
read in the provinces but escapes the notice of political 
men at a season when they are necessarily in London. 
This article is avowedly addressed not to German but to 
English readers. It is, as the writer repeatedly tells us, 
an attempt to make English Liberals understand both 
the legitimate requirements of Germany and the obstacles 
which England’s traditional attitude opposes thereunto. 
It is an express answer to a question with which Pro- 
fessor Brentano has been beset by English friends and 
correspondents, and which he sums up in his opening 
paragraph :—‘If Germany is not planning a war 
against England, why should she build men-of-war at 
all? Her ports are impregnable. 


owns no coaling stations. This being the case there can 








Except Samoa she | 


be only one explanation of the constant additions to her | 
fleet, namely, her design to break up British supremacy | 


at sea, to annex British Colonies and eke out her in- 
sufficient finances by levying a ransom upon London. 
The rapid rate at which she adds ironclad to ironclad 
reveals her plan of conquering England before her own 
financial resources begin to give out.’’ This is the 
question which Professor Brentano’s article is intended 
to answer. He explains to his English friends and 
fellow-Liberals that they have it in their hands to 
diminish the reciprocal distrust of the two great Powers, 
he tells them in what manner the policy of the Liberal 
Party should be modified with a view to maintaining 
peace. And as not only actual peace, but a peaceable 
attitude towards Germany, is the sine qua non of the 
leisure and economy indispensable for effecting the re- 
forms and re-organisation which alone signify liberty 
and progress, 
House of Lords, the juster repartition of taxation, self- 
government of our dependencies and increased self- 
government of ourselves, better housing, better educa- 
tion, and less drunkenness, can all be jeopardised at a 
coming election by some new Blatchford scare of German 
invasion, it might really be worth while for English 
Liberals to be given a chance of reading the open letter 
which a very eminent German Liberal and Well-known 
lover of all that English Liberalism stands for, has given 
(and hitherto wasted) his time in addressing to them. I 
have therefore re-translated for the readers of THE 
Nation the greater part of Professor Brentano’s paper. 
It begins as follows :— 

“ There are doubtless in Germany criminals or mad- 
men who would like a war with England, just as there 
are analogous criminals or madmen in England. But, 
however little I can be accused of partiality for the 
German Government, or even of confidence in it, there 
is one point of which I am certain, and that is that the 
men at the head of German affairs would never take the 
initiative of a war with England. Only think,’’ ex- 
plains Professor Brentano (and this explanation should 
remind readers of Tue Nation of the arguments of that 
most remarkable little book, “ Europe’s Optical Illu- 
sion’’), “only think of the results of mere military 
mobilisation upon our highly developed system of 


Credit.’’ Germany is therefore not arming to attack 
England. But Professor Brentano bids his English 
friends step in imagination on to the German side and 
asks them to consider “ what are the dangers threatening 
Germany on the part of England?’’ And now comes 
the important part of this article, that (pace Burns!) 
quite unwished-for opportunity for Englishmen to see 
how they appear in other folks’ eyes :— 

“ There is certainly no hostility against the German 
people among English Radicals; not one of them wants 
to put difficulties in the way of German develop- 
ment. ”” But even among these English 
Radicals a large proportion has, so to speak, inherited 
without benefit of inventary a doctrine which ipso facto 
constitutes England a danger to any other manufactur- 
ing and commercial nation: the traditional doctrine of 
England’s supremacy on sea and her consequent power 
to ruin any commercial competitors by the exclusive, the 
unretaliated, use of the old-world rights of Blockade, 
Inspection, Search, and Prize-money. “I would like,”’ 
continues Professor Brentano, ‘“‘ to put a question to my 
English friends, fair-minded men I am convinced, but 
in whose minds this absolute maritime supremacy of 
England is an axiom beyond dispute. What has this 
maritime supremacy meant for other nations! The 
answer to this query was already given by an English- 
man whose authority my Radical friends can scarcely 
dispute—Richard Cobden. If they will turn to his 
‘ Political Writings’ (Vol. I., 284-339; Vol. II., 5-22 
of the 1867 edition) they will be reminded that after 
this supreme command of the seas had been given to 
England by the Napoleonic wars, and England’s flag 
waved triumphant in every latitude, putting to flight 
every hostile ship, the humiliation of search at the hands 
of British cruisers was inflicted upon the merchant ships 
of neutral countries whenever England was at war with 
anyone. While flattering the meaner passions of Eng- 
lishmen, this splendidly successful development of vio- 
lence on sea outraged the feelings of other nations 
and awakened a rancorous desire to make themselves 
independent of England in industry and trade. 

The unjust exercise of England’s maritime superiority 


| thus forced foreign countries into competition with her. 


as Free Trade, the remodelling of the | 


Such was Cobden’s view of the subject, and as a con- 
sequence he asked for the abolition of the rights of 
Blockade, Inspection, Search, and Prize-money asapplied 
severally to belligerent and to neutral States; the best 
protection of trade, he said, was the protection of private 
property at sea. 

“Now, has the English nation attempted to follow 
this advice of Cobden’s? His policy of Free Trade was, 
indeed, adopted and its adoption rewarded by an in- 
toxicating increase of national wealth. But a deaf ear 
was turned towards Cobden’s policy with regard to Eng- 
land’s maritime despotism. On every occasion when re- 
form of the rights of naval warfare has been mooted at 
some International Congress, the proposal has met with 
the most violent opposition on the part of England. 
She has, indeed, relinquished the right of privateering ; 
but such legalised buccaneering has been clung to only 
by countries with insufficient warships; and England, 
with her fleet far outnumbering that of any other 
country, has nothing to lose by giving up privateering 
herself, and everything to gain by the cessation of pri- 
vateering on the part of her neighbors. Whereas it was 
England’s opposition which caused the miscarriage of the 
attempt at abolition of the rights of Blockade, Inspec- 
tion, and Prize-money which was made in 1856; it is 
England who has refused to establish the inviolability of 
private property at sea. It is part of England’s policy 
to employ her superior naval forces in destroying at the 
first blow the trade of any country with which she may 
come in conflict, securing by this means not only her 
despotic overlordship of the seas, but her own com- 
mercial supremacy. This much was explicitly stated by 
Lord John Russell in 1861. His declaration to this effect 
was made at a time when even Disraeli, Peel’s bitterest 
opponent, could speak of Protection as not only dead but 
damned. If such was the danger to foreign commerce 
when England contained no enemies to Free Trade, think 
of the danger to Germany (Germany which has mean- 
while developed into an essentially industrial country) 
nowadays when the Neo-mercantile policy of Chamber- 
lain is struggling for life and death with Free Trade? 
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“ Consider that at the present day fifty-six per cent. 
of Germany’s inhabitants live by manufacture and trade 
as against only twenty-eight per cent. living by agricul- 
ture. Consider that the value of Germany’s imports and 
exports amounted in 1907 to 17 milliards of marks (850 
million pounds), as against England’s imports and ex- 
ports amounting to 23-7 milliards of marks (1,285 mil- 
lions of pounds?). On these imports and exports the 
German people depends for its living; and maritime 
commerce is therefore one of the indispensable functions 
of German economic life; Germany’s trade by sea being 
already inferior to that only of England. It is in the 
light of these indispensable German imports and exports 
that English Radicals should remember what Cobden 
himself had stigmatised as the brutality with which Eng- 
land asserted her naval supremacy, pursuing under every 
latitude any neutral ship that she chose, humiliating it 


by ‘Inspection,’ and confiscating its cargo when it | 


was carrying not only contraband of war, but even mere 
private property belonging to a nation at war with Eng- 
land. That the spirit against which Cobden had ex- 
pressed himself is still rife among the English govern- 
ing classes was proved by the capture of the German 
steamship ‘ Bundesrat’ by English men of war during 
the Boer war, and by its cargo being seized as lawful 
prize. Now if we Germans had to tolerate this when 
England was at war with someone else, what could we 
expect if Arthur Balfour came to power once more? 
We Germans have read the speeches made by him on the 
eve of the recent elections, speeches in which he 
attempted to crush Lloyd George’s Free Trade Budget 
and to save the Veto of the Lords by inciting the masses 
to unbridled hostility against Germany. I remember 
that at that moment Germans who feel towards England 
almost as warmly as towards their own country, asked 
anxiously what Balfour could possibly do after such 
speeches except bring on war with Germany as soon as 
he came back to power. And what such war would mean 
for Germany we had already been informed by a dis- 
tinguished Unionist paper.”’ 

Having quoted in translation an article from the 
“Spectator ’’ of January 16th, 1897, in which the 
destruction of all German commerce and industry by 
England’s fleets is minutely described, Professor Bren- 
tano turns once more to his English Radical friends and 
asks whether in the face of all this they can really be- 
lieve that ‘“‘Germans must be bent on seizing English 
Colonies or ransoming London because they find it im- 
possible to sit down quietly under the threat of England’s 
despotic supremacy on sea’’? “ We require,”’ he con- 
tinues, ‘a navy corresponding to our own great com- 
merce for the defence of our goods, our ships, and our 
seamen against such threatened destruction; we must 
even look to getting some coaling stations besides Samoa, 
so that the ships sent for the protection of our trade may 
not run the risk of being useless through lack of coal.’’ 

Professor Brentano reiterates his conviction that the 
Liberal Party feels nothing but condemnation for the 
Germanophobe sentiments of Balfourian electioneering 
speeches and “ Spectator’’ articles. He tells us that the 
old belief in England as the pattern and leader of all 
Liberalism, a-belief seriously shaken during the Boer 
war, has been more than re-established by the present ad- 
ministration, by Lloyd George’s Budget, by the struggle 
against the Lords, by the measures towards social 
re-organisation and the settlement of Irish claims and, 
most of all perhaps, by what he calls “ one of the most 
magnificent records of history,’’ namely, the work of 
reconciliation in South Africa. All this, he tells us, has 
revived German faith in English Liberalism and rallied 
to England many sympathisers “ who may be useful in 
future contingencies.’’ But while thus expressing his 
countrymen’s admiration and sympathy for the attitude 
of English Radicalism in purely domestic matters, Pro- 
fessor Brentano proceeds to point out that there is, so 
to speak, a negative side in English Radical policy, and 
one on which the rest of Europe, and Germany in 
especial, must look with a very different eye. And here 
he touches upon the singular fact that English Radi- 
calism, perhaps because it is absorbed in domestic re- 
form, has of late years had no foreign policy of its own, 
but been contented with continuing the foreign policy 
elaborated by the Conservatives. “This policy,” he 





writes, “has remained the same under Sir Edward Grey 
as under Lord Lansdowne’s Germanophobe direction ; 
wherever there is a country or a party hostile to Ger- 
many, England is sure to come in touch with it; even 
England’s traditional enemy, Russia, is being taken to 
her bosom; Russia’s sterilising despotism is blinked at, 
in hope that she may take the English side in an even- 
tual war with Germany. Add to this a perpetual at- 
tempt, on the part of a widely spread and influential 
Press, to trip up all Germany’s commercial undertak- 
ings in distant countries.’’ And, of course, the 
obstinacy or indifference of English Radicals on the sub- 
ject of that privilege of violating the safety of maritime 
commerce not only of belligerents but of neutrals, privi- 
lege which constitutes a kind of piratical weapon in the 
hands of England, and against which this article of Pro- 
fessor Brentano’s is especially aimed. “ How do we 
Germans know,”’ he recapitulates at the end, “ that the 
next elections may not bring Chamberlainism into power, 
with the result of Balfour’s trying to save the situation 
once more by raising the cry of Delenda Germania? If 
this happened, should we Germans not need the strongest 
fleet we could get to ensure ourselves against the dangers 
with which such articles as that of the ‘ Spectator’ have 
threatened us? 

“ The loss of King Edward,’’ concludes the famous 
Bavarian champion of Free Trade, ‘“ has brought Eng- 
lish and German hearts into sympathy ; and the rudder 
of English affairs is still in the hands of peace-loving 
Radicals. If only they would use this fortunate rap- 
prochement as the beginning of an agreement between the 
two countries, an agreement such as would bind the 
hands even of the Unionists when they came to power 
and put an end to the reciprocal state of distrust and the 
consequent competition in armaments under whose strain 
both countries may quite probably give way.”’ 

Such are the main passages and the general tenor of 
what is to all intents and purposes an open letter from 
an extremely eminent German Radical to the Radicals 
of England. It is significant of that lack of distinguish- 
ing foreign policy on the part of British Radicalism, in- 
deed, of the indifference of the British Radical (when 
not himself infected by Conservative Germanophobia, as 
may well be!) towards everything that happens outside 
his islands, that this open letter of Profesor Brentano 
should have passed unread by those to whom he had 
done the honor of addressing it; just as it is similarly 
significant that while the “ Daily Mail’’ hastened to 
publish a list of German Nationalist prints who had de- 
clared themselves unfavorable to an agreement with 
England, it does not appear that any corresponding 
Radical organ has taken the trouble to copy the corre- 
sponding list of German newspapers favorable to such 
an understanding which appeared immediately after- 
wards in the “ Berliner Tageblatt’’ (July 20th). The 
English Radical seems to have evolved a vague notion 
that foreign policy (always the stalking-horse of Con- 
servatism and its chief mechanism for diverting attention 
from domestic reform) means meddling with affairs that 
do not concern him. And by one of the paradoxes which 
beset over-practical persons he allows himself to slide 
inattentively along the lines of Conservative statesman- 
ship, into what is in most cases a pettifogging inter- 
ference with the interests of other nations, and, in more 
cases still, a dull axiomatic refusal to reconsider his own 
habits (as in the refusal to abrogate those rights of 
Blockade, Inspection, and Prize-money), even where 
they constitute an outrage on the vital necessities of his 
neighbors. The English Radical will go on repudiating 
with perfect sinceritly the notion of coming to blows 
with Germany, and he is always suggesting to Ger- 
many to diminish her naval armaments. Meanwhile he 
turns a deaf ear (has turned ever since 1856!) to any 
suggestions that England should forgo the use of her 
buccaneer weapons against private property, that is to 
say, the one concession which might justify Germany in 
disarming. And, very characteristically, he has 
treasured the “Daily Mail’s’’ anthology of hostile 
German newspapers, and never even seen the letter which 
Professor Brentano has addressed to “ his Radical friends 
in England.” That is my reason for translating it a 
second time and offering it to THz Natron. 


VERNON LEE. 
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the least concerned to conceal, and of which he is not 
in the least degree ashamed. 

For with all jarring episode which comes with suc- 
cess, the play remains unspoilt; one of the great and 
memorable things still to be seen in the world. The 
ability of the actors, the earnestness, the natural in- 
herited tradition of this dramatic art, has resulted in 
a thing perfect of its kind. With one or two slight 
exceptions, it is difficult to find matter to criticise, 
difficult to see how the thing could be done better. The 
drama of the betrayal and death of Christ may be staled 
by a familiarity which has painted the story on the 
mind of a whole civilisation. The very words of the 
narrative may be familiar, learnt by rote. The mind— 
certainly in some cases amongst the spectators—may 
refuse to accept it but as a conception, told long after- 
wards, of events but imperfectly remembered and doubt- 
fully accurate. Yet to all—sceptic as much as believer— 
the story thus represented in the flesh comes with a 
new astonishing force in its mingling of triumph and 
tragedy ; visibly revealed there, during eight hours of 
fixed attention, from the entrance into Jerusalem to the 
sound of the singing of happy children, to the dreadful 
vision of a Crucifixion at which the sun is darkened by 
one man’s dying. 

To many the great central familiar scenes are those 
which are most affecting. The farewell with Mary, the 
agony in the garden, the pilgrimage to Calvary along 
the Via Dolorosa, the actual awfulness of the end, a 
Crucifixion in which Tintoretto’s great vision in the 
Scuola San Rocco has become actually realised. To 
others, however, as to the present writer, it is rather 
certain lesser incidents which stand out with sudden 
poignancy in the midst of a story which has been 
familiar for so long. The open-air scenery combines 
opportunity for a pageant with the lesser arena of a 
drama. The vast stage shows a section of a city—the 
house of Pilate at one end, the house of Anna at the 
other, two long, winding streets of Jerusalem with, for 
background, the pine-covered hills of Bavaria. In the 
centre, as if a house or temple in this city, is a huge 
edifice closed by a curtain. The curtain rolls up like 
the wall of a room, and within one looks as if into a 
house; and this inner arena, a stage within a stage, 
serves as the scene of the tableaux, the meetings of the 
Sanhedrin, the house of the Last Supper. Sometimes 
this is used alone; sometimes the curtain is down, and 
the pageant proceeds outside; more often, with an ex- 
traordinarily skilful capacity of stage-management, the 
inner and outer scene are linked together. 

One may note certain of these incidents, and the 
power which gave them their force. The first is the close 
of the Last Supper. The little company of tired fol- 
lowers have passed through the long street into the inner 
chamber. The simple meal is set and served. The 
“ Master ’’ is speaking in all mystic outpourings, partly 
to them, partly to his “ Father.’’ They canaot under- 
stand in the least what it all means; but they are all 
conscious of some impending calamity. Judas (superbly 
played by Johann Zwink) sits sombre and apart; he has 
already completed the bargain, and received the price of 
his treachery. They begin to dispute which shall be 
greatest in the kingdom. The “ Master’’ girds himself 
with a towel and, to their amazement, washes all their 
feet—Judas with the others. He blesses the bread and 
the wine and gives these also severally to all—Judas with 
the others. At the end comes the declaration. Of this 
little company sacredly united, one is a traitor. A 
clamor of questions arises; some, like Peter, trium- 
phantly “Is it I?’’ knowing that but one reply is 
possible ; some, like Thomas, desiring vindication before 
the others ; one—Thaddeus—in tone of longing for denial 
“Lord, is it I?’’ as if fearing that, despite his personal 
will, as if by fate, this awful thing might come to him. 
Unnoticed amid the murmurings, John asks quietly for 
the truth. The sign is quietly given him; Jesus takes 
the bread in his hand and thrusts it into the mouth of 
Judas. Then comes the command—in sudden authority, 
with command, irony, and yet pitifulness—all the more 
impressive in the short German monosyllables, “ Was du 











thust das thue bald ’’—‘ What thou doest, do quickly.”’ 
Judas rises and vanishes, never again to rejoin the band ; 
henceforth accursed amongst men. 

What that curse means is brought home in another 
scene of extraordinary power. Judas has confronted the 
Sanhedrin ; appalled when they calmly inform him that 
his Master is to be slain. He goes out in the scene of 
tumult and anger. The curtain falls. The whole im- 
mense stage isempty. Suddenly down one of the deserted 
streets of motionless houses, this figure shambles into the 
central stage. In his red and yellow robe, he rages like 
a thing already tormented of devils. He is cursing him- 
self, his tempters, and the irrevocable past. ‘If only I 
could get my trouble laid before ‘the Master,’ he de- 
clares, “ I am sure he would find some remedy for it: he 
was always so good to us in trouble.’’ The “ trouble ”’ is 
that “the Master’’ has been betrayed by him. The 
impression of that empty stage and with four thousand 
spectators silently gazing at this man’s furious remorse is 
of an immense solitariness. The houses seem to have 
shut their gates and windows to him; no human voice- 
even of execration—breaks the stillness ; he seems not so 
much condemned, as henceforth for ever alienated from 
mankind ; in the commencement of the process which is to 
end, as in Caponsacchi’s final vision of him, “ made mon- 
strous by much solitude, henceforth out of the ken of God 
or care of men for ever and evermore.”’ 

A third great impression was the end of the long 
trial by Pilate. In the whole play—and this is a note- 
worthy and remarkable feature—the arch-villains are 
the Priests. The people are vindicated. Pilate is 
vindicated. Even the soldiers receive kindly treatment. 
But the Priests are exhibited entirely as hateful, re- 
vengeful, implacable, determined not to let their victim 
escape, proclaiming at the end (in a note of irony not 
in the Scriptural narrative) that for the good deed of 
his execution they will be remembered “ for hundreds of 
years.” The long controversy with the Roman Governor 
has continued interminably. He has found no fault 
with the accused ; he has sent him to Herod, hoping that 
the King would pardon a Galilean; he has scourged 
him, in the hope that the hatred of the victim would 
be appeased by the sight of his suffering; he has pre- 
sented Barabbas (a sufficiently unpleasant-looking 
ruffian) beside Jesus to the people, in the hope that the 
crowd would select for release the man who was visibly 
less criminal. All his efforts are in vain. Great shouts 
arise from the crowd which turbulently fills the whole 
stage. “Crucify him!’ “If thou let him go, thou 
art not Cesar’s friend.’’ “ His blood be upon us and 
upon our children.” Finally, fearful of tumult, Pilate 
yields. The accusation and sentence are written down 
and solemnly read out. A great silence succeeds the 
clamor, as if some foreshadowing of the enormous crime 
committed had fallen on the people. In the silence 
Pilate suddenly breaks his staff, flings the pieces to the 
ground, and goes out. The noise has something of the 
effect of the knocking at the gate in “ Macbeth,’’ the 
sense of something done—irremediable, irrevocable, the 
coming of an end. 

And the last is in.the procession to Calvary. It 
has pressed forward, the condemned staggering under 
the great wooden cross on which he is to die. Behind 
comes the whole rout—-Roman soldiers, a Centurion rid- 
ing on a white horse carrying the flag of Rome, the 
multitude, priests, workmen, idlers, children. Ahas- 
uerus has refused rest at his doorstep; Jesus has fallen 
under the burden, and Simon, a wayfarer, been pressed 
into the service ; Veronica has wiped the blood from his 
face. Then come the women to him; full of pity, with 
their children; here those wide-eyed, wondering, fas- 
cinating little Bavarian children. And then from the 
depth of this extremity of physical suffering, thus almost 
horribly depicted on the stage, he suddenly turns to 
them, speaking with authority as well as with pity, 








“ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me ’’—“ Weinet. 
nicht ueber mich ’’—‘‘ Weep for yourselves and your 
children.’’ “Behold! The days are coming in which 


they shall say, Blessed are the barren, and the wombs 
that never bare.’’ The scene called to remembrance the 
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national tragedy that followed; the awful and 
terrible fate which actually awaited any children who 
may have been spectators of this man’s death ; the 36,000 
crucifixions of Titus round the city; the realities of the 
most awful siege in history, in which a whole nation 
perished. The scene called to remembrance also the 
more universal application of a story which is in fact 
perpetually re-enacted in the world; so many joyful 
children, all unconscious of coming doom, who have 
been called to play some unforeseen and awful part 
in the secular tragedy of mankind. 

It is scenes especially such as these—not only re- 
telling an ancient tale of wrong, but also, like all great 
art, of universal application—which give the play its 
special and peculiar power. The eight hours of con- 
tinual action pass like a moment; and the memory is 
charged with unforgettable pictures as the sound of the 
departing visitor dies down the valley, and night slowly 
veils the Great Cross on the paths above. 





THE ART OF MRS. GASKELL. 


Ir may be difficult to determine how far Mrs. 
Gaskell is read to-day ; but it is certain that ‘‘ Cranford ”’ 
is known and loved. People who have not succeeded in 
getting through “ Ruth,’’ “ Mary Barton,” or “ Wives 
and Daughters,’’ have wept over Miss Matty, laughed 
over Mrs. Jamieson, and followed the fortunes of all 
the characters in the little country town. When we add 
to this that, by general consent, “ Cousin Phillis ’’ comes 
after “Cranford ’’ as next best, we begin to see where 
we must place ourselves in order that our judgment may 
be properly based. ‘‘ Cranford ’’ and ‘“‘ Cousin Phillis ”’ 
are the two books in which the authoress has shown her 
highest power. They indicate for us, consequently, 
what was her proper line, and how far she could success- 
fully go. 

What could Mrs. Gaskell do? We need not, in 
order to place her, count all the voices in which fiction 
speaks. But one or two may be noted. There are novel- 
ists of incident, who keep us watching breathless on 
events. Mrs. Gaskell was not of these—though she 
sometimes tried their réle. There are novelists who in- 
terest us in new philosophic or religious ideas, or try to 
set the times right. But Mrs. Gaskell was not of these 
—though perhaps she wanted to be and sometimes 
thought she was. There are novelists of character, who 
show us the outer laws of things, obeyed or disobeyed 
in the inner world their characters reveal. But Mrs. 
Gaskell was not of these—although one might say that 
she followed them at a distance. To none of these types 
does she conform. 

What was she, then? She is best described as the 
novelist of the passing mood or feeling, detached from 
its profounder groundwork. She enters, with sympathy 
and understanding, into the emotion which this or that 
person experiences, both when life’s course is normal, 
with just so much incident in it as will keep it from being 
death, and when life is jolted off the common rails and 
runs wildly for a while ; and she can (and this is the justi- 
fication and praise of her work) make her readers also 
sympathise and understand. Mrs. Gaskell can come, 
whenever she is called, into the midst of an average circle, 
and can make its members tell us exactly what is at the 
moment the thought of their minds and the emotion of 
their hearts. We shall not really know the men and 


women when we take our leave; when we meet them | 


once more in a following chapter, we shall have to begin 
over again with them, since we did not, at our previous 
meeting, take a real grip of their personalities; and at 
the end it must be, on this method, a bundle of loose 
sticks brought together and tied up in company, rather 
than a number of branches growing from a single stem, 
that our various items of knowledge about them will 
resemble most. Mrs. Gaskell is the novelist, not of what 


people are in the essential make of them, but of what at 
this or that instant they feel. 


That in this kind of portrayal Mrs. Gaskell’s 








power really lay is clear when we think of “ Cranford” 
and “ Cousin Phillis,’ and remember that, as was said, 
these are admittedly the best and second-best examples 
of the authoress’s work. ‘‘ Cranford ’’ is not a story in 
the common sense. Plot there is none. Incident 
scarcely exists: nothing very particular happens: except 
for small matters, things are at the close pretty much 
what they were at the start. One or two people have 
died, and one or two have married, and a wanderer has 
come back—and that is about all. The whole thing is 
the diary of a commonplace community. But, as we 
turn the pages, we join these people at one junction or 
another, and at the moment of our joining we read 
their hearts. We measure accurately the movement of 
remembrance and regret in Miss Matty’s soul as she 
burns the old letters. We appreciate and understand 
the perturbations of Miss Pole, Miss Matty, and Mrs. 
Forrester as they sit looking at the conjuror’s tricks in 
the Assembly Room. And we know exactly the feeling 
which made Captain Brown ejaculate “D n Dr. 
Johnson! ’’ under his breath when Miss Jenkyns read 
“ Rasselas’’ to him by way of proving its immense 
superiority to the “ Pickwick Papers.”’ 

All this may not sound much to say; but its 
attraction lies in the fact that this comprehension 
of the moment’s mood is about as far as we get in our 
common intercourse with our fellow-men, and that in 
this way ‘“Cranford”’ is true to life. Of ‘ Cousin 
Phillis’? the same things are in the main true. There 
is, indeed, more story in this book than in “ Cranford.” 
One could scarcely say of “Cousin Phillis,’ as one 
might say of “Cranford,’’ that chapters could be 
transposed, or even left out, without destroying the 
value of the work. Yet in “Cousin Phillis” it is 
separate scenes, rather than the run of incident, that 
win us—the idyllic scenes at Hope Farm or in its fields, 
Paul Manning’s annoyance at Phillis’s learning, 
or Mr. Holman’s ignorance of the fact that the senior 
Manning had invented a new method of shunting. The 
second book, no less than the first, is really a series of 
tableau. 

Had Mrs. Gaskell rightly taken the measure of her 
own powers, or been content to keep within the limits 
they imposed, it is possible that there would have been 
a longer list of books, written under her name, that 
might rank with “ Cranford ”’ and “ Cousin Phillis’”’ in 











critical esteem. But she was ambitious to work along 
other lines than those on which she was at her best. 
It is small wonder that comparative failure befell. For 
Mrs. Gaskell’s method was too psychological for the 
novel of incident—almost of sensation—such as was 
tried in “ Mary Barton” and “ Ruth’’; to construct a 
plot was to work in a medium too coarse and unyielding 
for its finely tempered tools. All too soon’ the tale of 
incident becomes melodrama, or something like it. On 
the other hand, the method is not psychological enough 
for the largely planned novel of character; and as 
studies of this kind, no less than as constructions of 
incident, the longer stories fail. For the revelation of 
the passing mood does not furnish, and cannot furnish, 
a clue to any development, psychological, moral, intel- 
lectual, which is going on within; and yet, in what pro- 
fesses to be a character-study on a large scale, it is for 
such a development, and for the revelation of it, that 
we look. We are content to assume that the men and 
women in the quiet town of “Cranford” should be 
practically without any inner history—should be at the 
end what they were at first. But we know that with 
those who are out on the “world’s broad field of 
battle ’—and a village is a battlefield, like every other 
place—it is not so. And in Mrs. Gaskell’s longer 
stories we have an irritated feeling of being shut away 
from those innermost chambers where the important 
business is going on. A sign of the truth of this is in 
the fact that one never feels with Mrs. Gaskell—as one 
feels, for instance, with George Eliot—that the reading 
of her books would be an exercise in self-knowledge to 
the men and women of whom she writes. The great 
deeps are not broken up. 

But always, when these things have been said, 
“ Cranford ”’ and “ Cousin Phillis ’’ remain (“ Wives and 
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Daughters,’’ one ought to remember, has many chapters 
in the essential Gaskell way, though the tale as a whole 
be long drawn-out), and no fame built upon them can 
die. Their perfectly-conceived and _perfectly-drawn 
scenes, their humor and tenderness, the delicate tracery 
of their portraiture, make a legacy it was well worth 
while to leave to the world. All in these books is calm 
and healthy; sentiment never becomes sentimentality ; 
the rustling airs are fresh and mild, and laden with 
pleasant scents. ‘“Cranford’’ and “ Cousin Phillis — 
as well as certain scenes in some of the other books which 
might with not much change of name be scenes from 
“Cranford’’ and “Cousin Phillis’? over again—come 
from the world of the pure in heart and breathe some- 
thing of their vision and peace. 





A YEAR OF SNAKES. 


In the dusty road there is a seven-inch streak like a 
piece of brown whipcord. But it coils on itself and re- 
bounds, like a spring made of spirally twisted wire. 
We pick it up with difficulty, for it is a tiny snake, 
its ruling passion strong, though it is scarcely a day 
out of the egg. If it had been a young viper it would even 
have bitten us as poisonously as the bee stings. But 
this little thing is the young of the grass snake. It 
has the same golden ring at the back of the head, set 
off with a stroke of black, and the plates on its head 
can be counted for anatomical verification as easily as 
in an adult specimen. We are loth to allow any beauty 
in the snake. The eye, for example, must somehow 
express cruelty and cunning. It should be small or 
fiercely red, or frowning. There are, however, in spite 
of popular prejudice, many beautiful snakes’-eyes at 
the Zoo, and our harmless grass snake has an eye that 
when attention is drawn to it is well worth admiration. 
But the eyes of this baby snake compel admiration. 
They are much larger in proportion to the rest of its 
body than in the adult. The body, too, is slimmer, and 
even more graceful in its folds, and there are few things 
more beautiful than this seven-inch reptile moving like 
Juno across the road, its head held high, with large 
lustrous eyes in front, and gold at the nape. 

The ladies at the farm will not see beauty in any 
snake, great or small. Yet they have had more opportuni- 
ties of admiring them this summer than for many years. 
It is astonishing that in a year of such gloom snakes 
should seem so abundant. The fact is that the sun has 
been so remiss that one of the equivalents of sunshine 
has had to be sought in the yards by warmth-lovers 
that in other years would have been inconspicuously dis- 
tributed far over the fields. Always a snake comes in 
July to lay her eggs in the manure heap, but she is very 
furtive about it, and usually goes away in the course of 
a few days without having been seen. There are in other 
summers other heaps of mouldering vegetation where 
wilder snakes can place their eggs with some prospect of 
their hatching into young snakes. This year, however, 
every snake in the parish seems to have tried the yard. 
Some fourteen or fifteen have been killed by boys in the 
near neighborhood, and parts of the manure heap seem 
to be mines of eggs. On the top of the heap grow pump- 
kins and vegetable marrows, and when the farmer’s wife 
is courageous enough to go there for a vegetable, she 
usually sees a snake glide away from the mild sun-bath 
it had been taking. They did not come to lay and then 
decamp, but they stayed to take for themselves the same 
treatment that is good for the eggs. On a sunny day 
they can get as good a roasting here as anywhere else, 
and on a dull day they can keep much warmer than in 
the fields. Frogs are plentiful enough near by, and there 
is no particular reason for going further afield. 

All the snakes seen have, of course, been great ones, 
for in this respect the unkilled snake resembles the 
nearly caught fish. Still, there has not been the huge 
one that the keeper saw on the rabbit bank last year. 
When you see a snake in the yard, there is always 
the chance that it may come to book and be measured 
in inches, One of the largest is still somewhere in the 





pumpkin bed, for it left the other day its own accurate 
measurement in the shape of a cast skin, perfect from 
snout to tail tip. Its length unstretched is a trifle over 
three feet six. What must its age be? Our seven-inch 
eggling (which, once out, could never be got into the 
egg again), will be at least twice as long and three times 
as heavy before it goes into winter quarters. Even 
then it will be smaller than almost any snake that 
you meet with in spring, when you can with care see 
all the snakes there are. It should pass its second foot 
by midsummer, and if the rate of growth is nearly 
maintained should be in its second summer almost as 
big as the monster of our pumpkin patch. Snakes un- 
doubtedly, like fish, grow with a rapidity proportioned 
to the plenty of their food, and with abundance soon 
reach their maximum size. On the other hand, there 
is no more accomplished starver than the snake. It can 
go for months without food, though, of course, it must 
meanwhile forego the pleasure of growing. We have 
no means of knowing what age a grass snake will reach. 
We have not the habit in our country of allowing a 
snake to haunt one spot for many years or even days. 
We look for it again in the same place, treading with 
caution, and then it is an easy matter to score another 
notch in the feud of Eden. 

-The frequency of adders this season is not a 
climatic symptom. A copse on the hill was grubbed up 
in late winter, and no fewer than forty-seven vipers were 
killed by the woodmen. They were easily accounted 
for, because they were caught in their dormitory. The 
viper comes abroad in spring very early, but in March 
there is not a third the life in his movements that he 
can develop in June. The number of corpses yielded by 
that little wood was a revelation to the villagers, who 
comparatively seldom see a viper alive. There was 
unbroken joy at their destruction, for everyone dislikes 
the viper. He is not unapt to lie in a rabbit’s run- 
way out of a bush, and when a dog pushes through has 
before now bitten it so badly as to cause its death. A 
few years ago a dog came out of a bush with a viper 
hanging from it. The keeper declared thereafter that 
the reptile jumped on its back, for nearly everyone here 
believes that a viper can jump. There was no harm 
done that time, except to the viper, whose fangs were 
so caught in the dog’s hair that it could be knocked off 
and killed. The lives of horses and cattle have several 
times been endangered. and even lost, by an angry viper 
striking at their nose or throat as they graze by him. 
In July their venom is at its worst, and the reptiles, 
especially the gravid females, lie insolently about where 
anyone might tread on them. We have frequently been 
within one step of them before seeing the spotted, 
swollen thong of death on the path. 

In their basking-places in spring we found vipers 
enough, in spite of the massacre in the copse. By the 
end of May, these sun-parties break up and each in- 
dividual goes foraging near and far for mice and other 
game, many of them having no recognised den, but sleep- 
ing where daylight and a gorged appetite find them. 
Married couples often live a more regular home life, male 
and female being findable on a hot day in one place 
within reach of their respective dens. This year there 
has been no treading on vipers possible for children with 
any capacity for noise. There has not been enough 
sunshine to make them somnolent, and at the sound of 
human approach they make off. On the other hand, 
the quiet man has seen more vipers than usual. When- 
ever there has been the least sun they have been out, 
instead of enjoying the shaded heat under a loose partial 
cover such as a blackberry spray. When we picked our 
first dewberry on a south-sloping bank, we found a huge 
female coiled within a yard of the path, but almost 
hidden from it by a screen of long grass. The sun was 
shining, but with not much vigor, except on such a 
south-sloping bank, and the grass at that spot was so 
well beaten down that it was evident that it had fre- 
quently been used for the catching of inconsiderable rays 
in the best spot available. Another large female uses a 
bank of similar situation but of loose stones among which 
wild strawberries grow. This is a more frequented spot, 
and, as a consequence, the snake is less certain to be 
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found. It is usually seen in motion, having become 
aware of our presence before our eyes have found it. 

The pumpkin-bed must be alive with young snakes, 
unless the wet summer has made an unusual number of 
the eggs bad. They are probably eating worms just 
now, and will spend their first short season on that for 
their main diet. They will be unearthed, and many of 
them slain, when the manure is carted out to the field. 
At any rate, that operation will make an end of their 
easy life in a land of plenty. They will scatter each one 
about its own affairs, but before winter there will be a 
reunion and numbers will go into dormitory together. 
That will be somewhere up on the dry banks, and next 
spring on a fine day we shall find them laced together, 
enjoying the warm April sun. May it be warm enough 
to make their scales like hot flat-irons and their young 
bones to snap like gorse pods! 


Short Studies. 


FOUR DANCES. 

I.—Btack VELVET. 
SHe was fair-haired, very tall, very stately in black 
velvet—a superb black velvet ; and at first sight she had 











a little alarmed him. He had not felt “equal to her.” | 


But before long he realised that he had not any great | 


desire so to feel, and then, in a deliberate underplaying 


of himself, he danced and talked with her, quite aware | 


that she was wondering why the hostess of her party 
should have recognised and greeted him so eagerly. 

As their dance went on, she grew more and more 
perfunctory in her talk. He looked at her during a 
rest, and saw that she was scrutinising him with 
definitely knitted brows. 

“| irritate you,’’ he said. 

She lifted the brows. 
and he smiled involuntarily. 
bite her lip. 

“But our steps suit,’’ he added, gravely, and 
invited her, by a gesture, to resume dancing. 

She acquiesced; they floated off into harmonious 
movement, but he felt hostility growing in her, and 
soon this made them stop again... He knew that in the 
black velvet bodice, beneath the one diamond star and 
the long pearl chain, her heart beat angrily; but the 
fair face above was set into a vapid indifference. Her 
blue eyes were like turquoise, untranslucent—the eyes 
that never darken. She made some dull remark with 
the edges, as it were, of her lips. Suddenly it 
flashed upon him. She was afraid—afraid he might 
be “ not good form.” 

“ No, I’m not,’’ he said aloud, but as if to himself. 

She stared at him frigidly, not deigning to ask him 
what he meant. 

“Oh-ho! I’m being snubbed,” he thought, and the 
smile in his eyes deepened. 

She still stared, but straight in front of her now. 

“ Here’s the end of the dance,’ he said, reassur- 
ingly. ‘I can fetch and carry as well as the others. 
May I get you something? Will you come?” 

In her mind the working was evident. 
not seem to notice. ; “Yes, thank you.’’ 

He got her what she “ordered,” as he silently 
commented—then took her back to the ballroom, where 
her next partner claimed her. She bowed her farewell 
to him, no expression of any kind on her face. 

“She has classed me: ‘an outsider,’’’ he mused, 


surveying her as she danced. “ And, thank heaven! 
so I am.” 


“Oh no,” she drawled— 
That made her flush and 


Better 


II.—INDEFATIGABLE. 


It must be worth while coming to a ball if you 
enjoyed it as this woman did. The dance-rhythms 
seemed actually to come from her. She was rhythm. 
“Oh, don’t stop!’’ she panted, as the music rose and 
fell. They danced so long that he began to feel as 
though the feet were moving on his heart—a sensation 
which he often had in a ballroom. But at 


last she gave in. Laughing, she sank on a couch. 
“T’m indefatigable! ”’ 





The word jarred. He had hated it for years. 
There was some hideous riddle—about a Frenchman, 
and “In de fat I gabble! ’’—that he had heard as a 
child, and had never been able to forget. It seemed 
to sum up the stupid insularity of the old type. 

How had this rhythmic creature come to use such a 
word? 

“ And you dance so exquisitely!” he sighed; but 
she did not perceive the sigh. The remark made a 
perfect sequence for her. She explained that she loved 
dancing better than anything else “ one did.” 

“ Except hunting,”’ she added, with her cool laugh, 
and rose. “It’s that bit again! We must. . . .” 

“Dancing like hers is genius,” he thought, for- 
giving, now that they were in movement, the ugly 
word. He had never been able to find a workable 
theory about how much very’ beautiful dancing “ stood 
for.” The dullest folk danced well—and the most de- 
lightful; the sylph excelled rarely, the goddess 
frequently ; astonishing barrels of men went round like 
ballet-dancers, and men who might have entered for the 
Olympic Games, and won all those that depended upon 
grace and agility, you would as often as not see dancing 
like grasshoppers. The nearest approach he had found to a 
general principle was that a certain amount of weight 
seemed essential. The slim, supple folk—the sylph 
and the Olympic youth—failed because of that. They 
were like leaves before the wind, like reeds shaken. It 
needed some resistance to the air, the resistance that a 
bird’s wings made. But there was the fat man’s 
triumph—wings wouldn’t do! The fat man was a 
variation, though; he made one think of a cork on the 
water—a little absurd in his buoyancy. . . . 

He had totally forgotten his partner! Hadn’t that 
its significance? For this thing, at any rate, she surely 
did to perfection? The lilt and the sway, the cadence, 
the emotion—no, no! Emotion was not there; at 
emotion she ended. She drew no nearer to the “ him” 
in him. It was sheer mechanism; one didn’t think of 
wings, one thought of pistons. He had the queer feel- 
ing that they might be oiled. On and on they glided. 
‘ Suddenly a notion flashed: “I wonder how she 
walks.” He was fastidious about walking; almost un- 
consciously he judged people by the way they moved 
onward—nothing was more significant of the latent 
personality. 

The music stopped; they moved to the door, from 
the far end of the ballroom. He fell a step behind. 
. . » Now he knew how she had come to say “ inde- 
fatigable.” Her walk was exactly like it. 


III.—RoseEs. 


Rosebuds and blue ribbon, or a blue bowl of milk, 
with another bowl beside it, filled with pink roses. 
Pink, not “rose ’’-color. The words were leagues apart 
for him. But the girl was very fresh and sweet; he 
regretted her. There was some old strain (he reflected) 
in every man that made him dimly desire to have this 
type for his ideal. It seemed natural to enthrone it— 
perverse to reject it. Instinct, no doubt; one always 
threw back to instinct. His absurd regret 
made him very kind to her. He could see that she was 
liking him, and he was genuinely liking her. They 
made friends. Wasn’t this a delightful ball? Didn’t 
he like this waltz? She Joved it. 

“Indeed you do,’’ he found himself answering. 

She lifted her big blue eyes. “How did you 
know?” 

“ By instinct,” he cried. 

She laughed delightedly. “I like that awfully.”’ 

“What? My knowing by instinct? I can do lots 
of that if it amuses you.” 

“ What other things do I like? Do I like talking?” 

“You like talking well enough, but you like 
dancing better; and you Jove tennis, and boating, and 
tea out of doors, and lilies of the valley—you’d have 
worn them to-night if you could have got them; but 
they’re out of season, so you wore no flowers. You like 
roses—pink roses—only they drop their leaves when you 
wear them, and that’s unlucky——”’ 

“Ts it?’ she broke in, distressed. 


“T was wearing 
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some this afternoon, and they tumbled to pieces. Is it 
very unlucky? ’”’ 
“ Well, you can see for yourself that it is. Didn’t 


it spoil the look of your frock?” 


“ Yes,’’ she said, doubtfully. “But that wasn’t 


what you meant. I wish you hadn’t said that.’? Her 
blue eyes clouded. 
““We defy augury,’” he quoted, gaily. ‘“ Take 


that for your motto. There’s another thing you love— 
a motto,’’ he went on, to distract her. 

“Yes,”” she assented; “but not that frightening 
kind. I like one that sends you to sleep at night.’’ 

“ Not one that wakes you up in the morning? ” 

“T’m sure to do that.” 

“ And sometimes you can’t go to sleep? Pour cold 
water over your wrists the next time you can’t—and 
defy augury in the morning,” he insisted. 

But she was not attending. “I don’t believe that 
about the rose-leaves,’’ she said suddenly, and he saw 
her smile at a man, very little older than herself, who 
stood in the doorway, watching her. 

“Nor do I,” said he. 

“But I'll ‘defy augury’ 
again,’ she added, gaily. 

He looked down at her happy face. ‘“ Why did 
you, ever? We don’t wear our own miniatures. Come 
and have an ice. You love ices—I know it by instinct.’’ 

He felt the little stir in her heart, in the air, as 
they passed the boy in the doorway. 


by never wearing a rose 


IV.—Tue Music. 


This was what one came to dances for. 

He looked at her as they stood resting. “ Your 
dress is like gleams of a mauve sky in drifting dove-grey 
sands. I’m not going to ask you to forgive the 
indiscretion. If I mayn’t say things, now, to you, and if 
you won’t say them to me—I give up, get home, sleep 
on the moor, if necessary.” 

“T think I’m going to like it,’’ she smiled, “ if it’s 
all in that strain.” 

“T don’t bind myself down. I shall want to talk 
of things more delightful even than your dress. I shall 
talk of what you think and what I say, of what you 
do and what I want to do. Those dove-grey 
sands, for instance. Do they ‘count ’?”’ 

She laughed outright. 
them ? ”’ 

“ But have you thought them? Oh, you know what 
I mean; but if you didn’t, I shouldn’t explain myself 
—we can’t waste time. The music, too, is ‘ for 
us,’ as it were; those high notes dart out and back 
again like rays of sunlight, or rays from the eyes of people 
who can talk to one another. This is what 
one comes to dances for—what one goes to all social 
gatherings for, and almost as a matter of course, never 
(to speak of) finds.’’ 

“Why not?’’ 

“Well, because, I suppose, The Other has learnt 
the same lesson—that one never, to speak of, finds it.’’ 
His eyes were sparkling; he could scarcely be silent at 
all—this certainty of comprehension was so rare. 

“ And so both keep away? But we’re both here to- 
night,”’ she said. 

“Why did you come? ”’ 

“To wear my gown.”’ 

“ The first time? ’’ 

“ The first time.” 

“And you might have been wearing it for ever! 
No; that’s not a blunder, but a tribute to your 
flexibility. The suppleness which makes you at once 
fall in with a state of mind, makes you wear that gown 
as if you’d worn it for ever. 

“ Ah, but it’s that very suppleness which would dis- 
illusion you in the end,’’ she said. “ It accounts for too 
much in me. But as we may never meet after to-night, 
perhaps you’ll remain its victim. I gather that 
you haven’t enjoyed the evening? ”’ 

“Tt’s been much like other evenings of its family. 
I’ve been—let me see—snubbed by black velvet, dis- 
located by green chiffon, forgotten bv white tulle.’ 


“What if I’ve never seen 
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“ Black velvet,’’ she said, demurely, “is a friend 
of mine.’’ 

“c No! ” 

“Yes. We’re in the same house-party.’”’ 

“ Does that inevitably imply friendship? ”’ 

“ We are friends,” she insisted. ‘ We call each 
other by our Christian names.”’ 

“ Hers is Bertha.’’ 

“No. Irene.’’ 

“ Frozen, too,’’ he commented. 

“T won't tell you.’ 

“T know it,’’ he replied. “ And I won’t tell you. 

Tl confess that I wish you weren’t friends ; 

she snubbed me. 

“ She's not ‘ supple’. 

“Suppleness is needed to endure me?”’ 

“You shall choose your own verbs. 
other proof of my pliability.”’ 

He looked at her again. 
T shall be sorry. 

La Yes.’’ 

“*Said’ things, all the evening through?” 

She nodded stubbornly. 

“T don’t believe you. What's left to me, if I do?’”’ 

“The dove-grey sands,’’ she said, suddenly grave. 

“ And the memory of your gown when I next see 
them. That’s the harm women do. My sands are 
haunted, from this evening. A supple, baffling ghost— 


“ And yours? ”’ 


x99 


An- 


“Tf it’s really so true, 
Have you enjoyed yourself, then? ’’ 


half hidden by the thunder-cloud of black velvet ! Why 
did you tell me?’”’ 
“Why?’’ she echoed, still a little sadly. “My 


stifled love for truth, perhaps. 
—supple.”’ 

He divined a real trouble of the spirit. Was that 
what gave her the minor intervals, the double-sharps, as 
it were? 

“ Always the same thing—is that it?’’ he queried. 
“ Always the modulation back to the theme? That’s 
what makes the undercurrent of wildness in music, as 
it seems to me. Don’t you know the hidden story we 
are following throughout in our minds, as we play, as we 
listen? Something that isn’t there, yet that pervadesevery 
note; something that we forget, yet never forget; that 
we wake up to every minute, and find we've been 
hearing all the time. . . . Oh, you know! Every 
note seems the secret enemy of every other, because each 
knows what it is being relentlessly drawn on to—the 
resumption of the theme. Sometimes a little gang think 
they’ve escaped; a modulation has gone too far, as it 
were—‘' The Others’ can’t find them now. 

But yes, the others find them—back to prison, back to 
the theme! ”’ 

Their eyes met. Both faces, for all the laughter, 
were instinct with some secret fear that lay deeper than 
any personal emotion. 

“ Don’t let us understand,’’ she breathed ; but they 
knew they did understand. The comprehension drew 
them close, thus, for an instant—to know how vain was 
comprehension, how idle was this meeting of their minds ; 
the theme would find them. 

“ What’s yours?’’ he heard himself say, as if out 
of a dream. 

“ Black velvet,’’ she said, with a breath caught in 
the laugh. “ And yours?’’ 

“The dove-grey sands, I suppose,’’ he murmured. 
She took a drift of her dress between her fingers and 
looked at it, pensive. 

“You shan’t ‘haunt’ them,’’ 
“ But I’ll see you there, sometimes.”’ 

“Yes—see me there, sometimes,’ 
looking away. 

The music ended. A distant clock struck an hour. 
“Tt’s always a late ball,’’ they heard a woman say, as 
she passed them. His partner’s hostess beckoned her ; 
they turned to one another and looked farewell. 
A minute afterwards, he saw the woman in black velvet 
take her arm, and say something intimately, laughingly. 
He saw his grey-gown shake her head—then listen 
again, shake her head again, but this time in gay rebuke. 
She turned and looked back at him, smiling, with eye- 
brows raised wistfully. 


One cannot be always 


he said, quickly. 


she answered, 
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Laughing intimately, speaking that other’s language 
~she who had spoken his! Was she too supple, as 
she said—or was he too stubborn? He did not know 
whether he felt a little scornful, or a little desolate. 

: Etuet CoLtBurn Mayne 
(Chopin’s Mazurkas, Op. 33.) 





The Drama. 


“KING HENRY VIII.’’—“ NOBODY’S 
DAUGHTER.”’ 


THE most bigoted purist cannot reasonably object to 
a spectacular revival of “ King Henry VIII.,’’ which was 
manifestly designed for a spectacular production. If the 
internal evidence were insufficient—the dancing and 
masking prescribed in the banquet scene, the vision in 
the death scene, and the three several ordinances of state 
pageantry—the point would be settled once for all by 
the external evidence of Sir Henry Wotton, who wrote 
to his nephew, on July 6th, 1613 :— 

‘The king’s players had a new play, called ** All is True,” 
representing some principal pieces of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, which was set forth with many extraordinary circum- 
stances of pomp and majesty, even to the matting of the stage; 
the knights of the order, with their Georges and Garter, the 
guards with their embroidered coats and the like; sufficient, in 
truth, within a while to make greatness very familiar, if not 
ridiculous.” 

Sir Henry goes on to describe the fire which de- 
stroyed the Globe Theatre during a performance of the 
play ; but that is not to the present purpose. The point 
is that Shakespeare (or another), in devising the play, 
clearly subordinated structure, character, and everything 
else to pageantry. The only way to escape from that 
conclusion is to suppose that there existed an earlier 
version of the play produced before the death of Eliza- 
beth, and that the 1613 performance was not a new pro- 
duction, but a revival with spectacular interpolations in 
which Shakespeare may have had no share. This theory 
is commonly rejected, and probably with justice, but two 
arguments may be cited inits favor. The first is that the 
elaborate description of the coronation of Anne Boleyn, 
following close upon the actual view of the procession, 
seems like part of an earlier play in which the procession 
was not presented. The second is that the compliment 
to James I. in the christening scene has every appearance 
of being an interpolation. The eighteen lines from 
“ Nor shall this peace sleep with her ’’ to ‘‘ Thou speakest 
wonders ’’ can be omitted in a block, leaving the pane- 
gyric upon Elizabeth without the smallest gap or flaw 
either in its metre or its meaning. Is it possible that 
Shakespeare wrote a play upon Henry VIII. during the 
reign of Elizabeth, that it was vetoed by the Master of 
the Revels, and that Fletcher, in the new reign, re-wrote 
it and decked it out with pageantry? It is possible, but 
not probable ; for the style of the Shakespearean passages 
is that of the poet’s later years, while Fletcher’s hand 
is apparent in several passages which must surely have 
belonged to the original form of the play. 

Be this as it may, the piece as it stands is nothing if 
not spectacular ; wherefore it is eminently suited for per- 
formance at His Majesty’s Theatre. The revival is, I 
think, a model and masterpiece of its kind. I do not 
pretend to a clear recollection of the Lyceum production : 
what memory can distinguish one spectacular revival 
from another, any more than it can register the shifting 
patterns of a kaleidoscope? But this I know, that the 
Lyceum spectacle did not give me such pleasure as the 
revival at His Majesty’s, in which more than one scene 
attained to something very like the perfection of stage- 
pageantry. The trial of Queen Katherine in particular 
was, in its way, almost as masterly a piece of staging as 
the trial scene in “Justice.’’ It is impossible not to 





associate some part of this excellence with the appear- 
ance of Mr. Louis Parker’s name on the playbill. 

But the great attraction of the revival, though pic- 
torial in a sense, does not reside in any of the whole-stage 
pictures. It lies in the individual figure of Henry VIII., 





as presented by Mr. Arthur Bourchier. Just as Sir 
Henry Irving’s Charles I. seemed to have walked out of 
the canvas of Vandyke, so Mr. Bourchier’s Henry seems 
to have walked out of the panel of Holbein. It is an 
unexcelled: masterpiece of physical presentment. It 
gives one the pleasure which arises from seeing anything, 
great or small, done to perfection. This is not a very 
great thing, but, so far as it goes, it could not be bettered. 
Mr. Bourchier’s acting, too, is very able. It is not ex- 
empt from a slight touch of exaggeration; but if Mr. 
Bourchier can only refrain from exaggerating his first- 
night exaggerations, all will be well. He may plead, 
justly enough, that King Henry was not disinclined to a 
touch of buffoonery. His scene with Wolsey in the 
third act was a really original piece of impersonation. 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh as Katherine was, to my thinking, 
quite admirable in her combined dignity, sincerity and 
strength. In the trial scene, she was intensely dramatic 
without over-emphasis. One does not often, in these 
days, see a piece of acting more instinct with the true 
Shakespearean spirit, inasmuch as it aims at, and attains, 
the effect the poet evidently designed, and not some 
totally different order of effect. Mr. Bourchier and Miss 
Vanbrugh ought really to give us “The Winter’s Tale.”’ 
They are cut out for Leontes and Hermione. Sir 
Herbert Tree, by the way, if he would so far condescend, 
might make the success of his career as Autolycus. 

Sir Herbert’s Wolsey is physically a very fine presen- 
tation. He embodies the princely prelate to the life. 
To his delivery, on the other hand, I cannot quite recon- 
cile myself. In the scene of his downfall, the measured 
ebb and flow of his rhetoric, like the soughing of a 
November storm, made the episode appear incredibly 
and almost intolerably long. But in one respect this 
revival is pleasantly unlike its predecessors, in that it 
contains far fewer of Sir Herbert’s marginal amplifica- 
tions of Shakespeare—those little strokes of genius with 
which he is wont to help out the poet’s poverty of inven- 
tion. I heartily applaud his novel plan of printing his 
inspirations instead of inserting them in the performance. 
Tt is true he had prepared a great stroke of poetic irony 
for the close of the play :— 

“The offspring of Anne Boleyn, over whose head the 
shadow of the axe ia already hovering, has been christened 
amid the acclamations of the mob; the King paces forth to 
hold the child up to the gaze of a shouting populace, accom- 
panied by the Court and the clergy—trumpets blare, drums 
roll, the organ thunders, cannons boom, hymns are sung, the 
joy-bells are pealing. A lonely figure in black enters weeping. 
It is the Fool!”’ 

But alas! the whole scene had at the last moment to be 
cut, and this notable invention, quite worthy of Victor 
Hugo, went with it. The only conspicuously Tree-esque 
touch which I noticed was Wolsey’s unhooking his 
Cardinal’s robe, and leaving it on the ground behind him, 
as he quitted the scene of his greatness. As he says 
““My robe, 

And my integrity to heaven, is all 

I dare now call my own,” 
this did not seem to be precisely suiting the action to the 
word. Perhaps Sir Herbert intended to indicate that the 
Cardinal put off even the last remnant of his greatness, 
the one material thing he could call his own, and went 
forth clad only in his integrity to heaven. Shakespeare 
ought to have thought of that. 

Mr. Henry Ainley made a handsome and competent 
Buckingham. Miss Laura Cowie’s Anne Boleyn was 
a clever rendering of a conception no doubt prescribed 
to the actress, but scarcely consonant with the text. 
The poet, whose obvious design was to flatter the memory 
of Queen Elizabeth, if not her living person, would 
scarcely have presented her mother as such an un- 
mitigated minx. Mrs. Charles Calvert was delightful 
as the Old Lady who serves as Anne’s confidant. 

It seems avery oddthing thatdramatic criticism should 
be one of the few callings as yet practically uninvaded by 
women. This reflection was forced upon me by “ George 
Paston’s’’ very able and well-written play “ Nobody’s 
Daughter.’’ Although on the whole I relished it not a 
little, I several times found myself thinking in a dis- 
paraging tone of voice (if the expression be allowable) 
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“This is essentially a woman’s play.’’ But then came 
the question, “ Why should it not be a woman’s play! 
Why should there be any note of disparagement in the 
phrase? Why should not the woman’s point of view, 
the woman’s vein of feeling, be as valid and acceptable 
on the stage as the man’s? Why should we quarrel with 
a woman for expressing herself naturally and spontane- 
ously, instead of affecting the masculine attitude towards 
life, as she (too often) affects the masculine in her name? 
Women, after all, are often in the majority in a thea- 
trical audience—seldom in any marked minority. What 
right have we men to make ‘ virility’ the mark of what 
is first-rate in art, and ‘femininity’ the mark of the 
seconc-rate?’’ Then followed the natural sequel to 
those cogitations: “ Why should not the woman’s point 
of view be represented and defended on the critical bench, 
as well as on the stage?’’ Theoretically, there is cer- 
tainly no reason to the contrary ; but in practice it may 
perhaps be doubted whether the lady critic would intro- 
duce any very original note into theatrical journalism. 
So ingrained is the habit of aping masculinity that, at 
first at any rate, she would probably make a point of 
being more mannish than the men. 

“Nobody’s Daughter’’ is a powerful, somewhat 
painful, play which does not, however, leave a painful im- 
pression behind it, partly because it is very brightly 
written, but mainly because it comes to a legitimately 
“happy ending’’ through the triumph of practical 
common-sense. The scene in which the cool, realistic 
wisdom of Mrs. Torrens brings Frampton down from his 
stormy pinnacle of idealistic indignation, is not only very 
original, but very finely and rightly felt. ‘“ George 
Paston ” has the art of writing genuinely dramatic dia- 
logue. . Several times in this scene speech rings upon 
speech like sword-blade upon sword-blade. Throughout 
the play, moreover, there is a deep femininity of senti- 
ment, which, rightly estimated, is all to its advantage. 
At the same time one cannot but feel, in the delineation 
of masculine character, a touch of femininity in the 
wrong sense. The great scene of the play—the scene 
in which Frampton discovers the truth as to Honora’s 
parentage—is that which pleases me least. I fancy that 
the authoress has tried to make her hero peculiarly and 
characteristically masculine, and has rather overdone 
it. No doubt it is masculine—it is merely human— 
that he should be deeply distressed and even resentful. 
But that Frampton, the embodiment of humorous shrewd- 
ness and geniality, should suddenly go off his head and 
treat Mrs. Frampton to an impromptu recital of some of 
the most violent passages in “ Othello’’ is, to me, utterly 
incredible. The scene is effective and “ brings down the 
house ’’; it will perhaps make the success of the play, 
which promises to be great; but I cannot think that it 
is true to nature. It represents a woman’s satirical con- 
ception of masculinity ; but the satire is not quite fair. 

Another slight flaw in the play, I think, is the char- 
acter of Honora. Not so much her character, perhaps, 
as her manners. “George Paston’’ has not succeeded 
in making us feel the strain of rusticity in her upbringing. 
She is simply any bright girl of the well-to-do middle 
class; and her translation from the cottage to the villa 
is merely a crossing of the street, not of any social chasm. 
The contrast was difficult to mark, and not very impor- 
tant ; but the fact remains that it is somehow missed. 

The humorous side of Frampton’s character is admir- 
ably portrayed by Mr. Du Maurier; and, as already 
mentioned, he makes a great effect in the Othello scene, 
in which he startles the echoes of his back garden as 
never elderly gentleman did before, at any rate in these 
latitudes. By the way, he surely does not look elderly 
enough. No one would ever give him the forty-five to 
which he confesses. Miss Rosalie Toller, as Honora, 
plavs with freshness and sinceritv. and generally, though 
not always, with feeling. Miss Henrietta Watson 


is admirable as Mrs. Torrens; Mr. Sydney Valentine 
and Miss Lilian Braithwaite play with sufficient tact 
the difficult parts of Colonel Torrens and Mrs. Frampton : 
and Miss Mary Rorke is excellent in the well-drawn char- 
Wititiam ARcHER. 


acter of Christine Grant. 





Art, 


HOLMAN HUNT. 


Amonc the auto-portraits in the Uffizzi Gallery in Flor- 
ence hangs one which few visitors could pass without 
having their attention attracted by its unusually bright 
and vivacious coloring. It represents a man, not much 
more than middle-aged, of dignified and kindly mien, 
whose patriarchal red beard falls in perfect trimness over 
the lapels of a green painting coat that rivals it in vivid- 
ness of tint. 1t is the portrait of Holman Hunt by him- 
self ; and it stands out from this assemblage of auto-por- 
traits of all nations and many centuries, by dint of a 
forceful brilliance that isat once compelling and repellent. 
One is obliged, whatever one may think of its intrinsic ar- 
tistic worth, to examine its finely wrought workmanship, 
to marvel at the patience of this architect in paint, and 
wonder how, with all its meticulous details, it yet con- 
trives to wear a wonderful air of naive simplicity. At 
the same time one is disturbed by the suspicion of an 
undue garishness, by the picture’s frank departure from 
those reticent harmonies and contrasts that give to a 
great picture the great quality of repose. Yet, there it 
is, a thing vital with a wholly different vitality from that 
of the neighboring canvases ; a thing that makes one ima- 
gine how splendid it would have been, had it been 
wrought in glittering mosaic and placed—perhaps for the 
figure of a prophet—upon the gilded background of a 
Byzantine dome; a portrait that is what it is and some- 
thing more—the open profession of the dead artist’s 
esthetic faith and the very symbol of his spirit. 

For, even as Holman Hunt painted his own portrait 
with a relentless adherence to principles adopted in 
boyhood, so he painted practically every picture that 
came from his brush. The first and principal apostle 
of pre-Raphaelitism, he kept its torch alight for years 
after the death of Rossetti and the apostasy of Millais, 
and living on into the heart of the modern movement, 
never deviated one jot from the line he had set himself 
to follow. If, in the opinion of some, it was not the 
line of beauty, it was that of scrupulous tenacity to 
an ideal noble in its origin and its essence; and there 
is at least something splendid in the consistency with 
which he pursued this ideal. The ultimate value of 
such rigid consistency in painting may be open to doubt. 
The records of most of the great artists who have lived 
discount it, since there is hardly a single case in which 
the manner, and sometimes the whole spirit, of the 
painting, did not undergo drastic modifications. One 
thinks of the different ‘“‘ manners ’’ of Titian, Rubens, or 
Velasquez; and if one considers, as indeed one must, 
that change is necessary for the proper development of 
an artist’s art, then Holman Hunt must give place of 
precedence, not only to the greatest, but to many 
talented contemporaries. Judged by this standard, he 
is inferior even to the recreant Millais. But it is 
impossible to judge Hunt by this or any other ordinary 
standard. In appraising his art, one is obliged to regard 
it, more strictly than in most cases, in its relation to 
his life, and to understand what he intentionally 
sacrificed before trying to estimate what he achieved. 

One might liken Holman Hunt to Watts in regard 
to the possession of great ideals. Each was a combina- 
tion of artist and preacher, with this distinction between 
them—that Watts was rather more the artist than the 
preacher, and Holman Hunt rather more the preacher 
than the artist. Watts’s religious philosophy was 
the broader of thetwo. Although we should hesitate to 
say, as one recent writer has said,* that Holman Hunt 
painted Protestant Christianity in pictures like “The 
Light of the World ’’ and the “ Shadow of Death,” the 
character of his work certainly suggests a more re- 
stricted choice of religious subjects than that of 
his famous contemporary. The connection between 
Hunt’s own belief in the religious mission of his pictures 
and their painting is, perhaps, less direet than some 
may have imagined. His journey to Palestine in search 


*P 'T. Forsyth in “ Religion in Recent Art.” 
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of that historical truth which was to give a convincing 
vitality to his religious pictures may have lost to him 
some of those higher truths with which the practice of 
great painting is concerned. The acquisition of 
archeological facts, at the cost of enormous labor, time, 
and self-sacrifice, has too often proved fatal to an artist's 
creative gift for us to ignore the possibility that Hunt's 
natural development was hindered rather than helped 
by this heroic excursion. At times the dry workman- 
ship and apparently irrational color of his pictures— 
the “ Scapegoat ’’ comes to mind—seem to require all the 
poignant and eloquent meanings that enthusiasts have 
read into them to make them palatable. 

Yet, taken as a whole, the moral and religious 
qualities of his pictures, no less than their value as his- 
torical documents, have been established beyond dis- 
pute. Hunt’s fine sincerity and genuinely spiritual tem- 
perament, his great purpose and not less great sacrifices, 
had been amply recognised long before, conquered at 
last by an oncoming blindness, he laid his brushes 
aside. To-day the appreciation of these qualities is 
whole-hearted and, on the whole, just. For if he was 
not precisely the perfect artist, he did a great work, 
not only for pre-Raphaelitism and its principles, but for 
art. He proved, over and over again, the value of 
careful and deliberate workmanship, even when confined 
within comparatively narrow limits; if not a great 
colorist, he revived for us some of the beauty and charm 
of primitive coloring, and never for an instant did his 
own practice swerve from the rules of a craftsmanship 
that demanded accuracy of touch, and, above all, per- 
manence. His knowledge of the chemical properties of 
paint transcended that of any of his contemporaries. 
And, though in the helter-skelter competition of to-day 
no artist dreams of spending fifteen years over a picture 

as Hunt did over the “ Lady of Shalott ’’—his long- 
continued precept and example, in so far as pure crafts- 
manship is concerned, have borne good fruit. 





Present-Hap Problems. 





THE OFFICE OF A PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


RESPONSIVENESS to the needs of actuality, readiness to 
accept new duties as all classes of workers come to rely 
more and more upon free access to books, and as the 
universal spread of the reading habit creates new hopes 
and new dangers, are signs of health and vitality in the 
library movement. The ways in which public libraries 
can adapt themselves to the growing complexity of 
social organisation and the increasing specialism of 
technical pursuits, the ways by which they can fill an 
ever-widening sphere in modern life, far exceeding the 
limited aspirations of the original Acts, were the prin- 
cipal themes at the Conference of the Library Association 
at Exeter this week. Dr. Kenyon, in his presidential 
address, pleaded for loyalty to the old ideals. In recog- 
nising the urgent demands of our time for scientific 
information, more liberal aims must not be lost to sight. 
Self-interest miust not supersede the claims of self- 
culture. The material welfare of the community must 
not turn public libraries from their duty of supplying 
the material and the guidance needed for a literary 
education. As libraries adopt a more active policy, 
and identify themselves more closely with the life of 
the community, it becomes necessary to consider our 
ground and take a general survey of the place and 
function they are called upon to fulfill in the social 
organism. 

Such a question, for instance, as the principles of 
book selection, the fundamental problem of library 
“ science,” needs to be reconsidered in a philosophic 
way. What are the axioms on which authoritative 
canons should be based? To what principle can we 
appeal when the ratepayer who supplies the money 
complains that his tastes and preferences are some- 
times overridden in the purchase of books? 





It may truly be said that library science begins and 
ends with book selection, since the final object, when a 
library has been stocked with suitable books, is to ensure 
that every reader shall get the books suitable to him. 
Good workaday maxims it is easy enough to frame; the 
difficulty is to define the principles which at the same 
time authorise the maxims and settle automatically dis- 
puted points like the great fiction controversy. We want 
a principle that will furnish a definite answer to the 
question, Shall we buy this book or not? Which depends 
upon the further question, What is the proper function 
and sphere of work of a public library in the present or- 
ganisation of society? There is, among others of lesser 
cogency, the workshop theory, that it is a kind of tech- 
nical school for the promotion of efficiency in practical 
affairs; and there is the view that it is a part of the 
national machinery of education. Both are sound, both 
are inadequate, if better than the hasty generalisations 
and vague platitudes which have done duty hitherto as 
statements of the philosophy of book selection. 

Our higher intellectual institutions are the comple- 
ment to our educational institutions, in which two aims 
are in different proportions conjoined ; Utility, prepara- 
tion for the struggle of life; and Humanism, the disin- 
terested cultivation of faculty to the highest degree. 
Our public libraries exist for the ampler realisation of 
both objects. On the one hand we have the idea of the 
Workshop, the bureau of information, organised to an- 
swer any possible inquiry presenting itself in the course 
of their daily employment, to teacher or student, work- 
man or business man, people engaged in social and poli- 
tical work, the public speaker and the journalist; and 
on the other the Humanist idea, of knowledge sought 
for its own sake, and literature having no practical value, 
but loved for its emotional and spiritual bearing on our 
lives. 

Our canons of selection must be grounded on one 

or other of these purposes, andit matters not which has the 
superior claim, since if literature, art, and science are 
higher objects than the things which minister to practical 
needs, the latter obviously have the most pressing claim. 
But having formulated his principles, each librarian has 
to determine for himself the ratio between the utilitarian 
and the intellectual demands of the community he serves. 
There is no ideal selection of books that will be the best 
anywhere and everywhere. Here the demands of 
Utility are almost n7/, there we may be driven to neglect 
the higher side by the pressure of the demand from 
readers engaged in highly technical industries. Nor will 
any rigid scheme of selection do. To bring a library into 
close adjustment to the life of its readers, there must be 
incessant observation and correction. It cannot be 
developed on right lines simply by estimating beforehand 
the number of books, as independent units, to be allotted 
to each section, and then keeping conscientiously to that 
number or that proportion. 
The first essential is a sympathetic diagnosis of local 
needs. The second is correlation. Every book pur- 
chased should fit into a graduated course of study. A 
library must supply not only books, but courses of 
reading, not only material, but material organised for 
use. It should be regarded as a machine with a certain 
kind of work to do—a machine to be judged by results. 
In this time of transition, as Professor Harte insisted in 
his paper on “ The Public Library and the Teaching of 
History,’’ this death struggle between the old and the 
new, we must ruthlessly expel those defunct heroes of 
the past who still survive upon our shelves. Otherwise 
the librarian fails grievously in his duty as Tutor to the 
Unattached. 

The special need of to-day is the provision of good 
reference libraries and direction in the use of reference 
books. The rage for information shown in the pro- 
digious vogue of cheap newspapers, and the wealth of 
experience accumulated in books, are, unfortunately, 
not complementary to each other. Our newspapers 
abound in proofs of unfamiliarity, on the part of both 
writers and readers, with common sources of informa- 
tion. What authenticated fact, not accessible in pub- 
lishing statistics, was brought home by either of the two 
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recent deputations to Germany on the question of Tariff 
Reform? Anyone with an elementary knowledge of 
bibliography could have saved all the trouble and ex- 
pense by staying in London and consulting the available 
works of reference. A concentrated effort in developing 
our reference collections, on lines adapted to daily 
needs, must tend to dull the appetite for inaccurate in- 
formation and correct the hasty teaching of our 
sensational press. 

The hope of making the results of a national 
system of education fruitful and permanent, at any rate 
on the literary and esthetic side, rests upon a national 
system of libraries. But schools and libraries must be 
linked together from the beginning, and, as Professor 
Makepeace Forster pointed out in speaking of Books 
and Village Children, a study of child nature shows 
that from ten to seventeen there is a veritable reading 
craze, the most critical period from the educator’s point 
of view, when new ideals, impulses, and yearnings find 
satisfaction in the new world of books opened up to the 
child. Unless this period is wisely used, after-develop- 
ment will be hindered, and the opportunity for im- 
planting lifelong habits may be lost for ever. Old 
mechods of instruction in reading must be abandoned, 
and the enjoyment of literature encouraged, both by 
new ways of giving lessons and by the establishment of 
circulating libraries for schools, such as those already 
flourishing in the county of Kendal. If this and other 
plans for public library extension are followed up, the 
need for a system of libraries, national in the same sense 
that education is national, will become universally 
apparent. Ernest A. BAKER. 





STIL) 
Hetters from Abroad. 
WHAT NEXT IN FINLAND? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—A curious spectacle faces me here. It is the 
height of the holiday season. The long day of the 
Northern summer is already a little abbreviated ; soon 
after 9 p.m. one can no longer read in the open air, and 
a chill wind rises. But clear skies and the splendid 
panorama of lakes and islands are still drenched in 
brilliant light; offices close early, and a large part of 
the population is permanently out of town; a thousand 
wooden villas dotted over the neighboring water-sides 
gather them in at night, and in the day they bask in 
yachts and rowing boats, tend the camp fire, or wander 
along ferny trails under the fir and birch trees. Every 
year a larger number of foreigners—Germans, French, 
and English—discover that Finland is one of the most 
lovely corners of Europe, and holds more of unspoiled 
charm than, perhaps, any other. Native industry con- 
tributes still more largely to the evidences of material 
prosperity and progress; and, again, to the unconcealed 
chagrin of our good Consul, it is the Germans who show 
themselves most active in staking out claims upon the 
growing wealth of this brave little land. Yet, in con- 
tradiction of all this enjoyment and promise, whenever 
and wherever one penetrates for a moment below the 
superficialities of life, one touches some gloomy 
warning of impending calamity. Finns make it a 
matter of national pride not to speak, even not to know 
a word of Russian, never to have visited St. Petersburg. 
A company of Cossacks passes my window every morn- 
ing, with band playing ; the market-place is full, but not 
a soul turns round to watch the little soldiers of the 
Tsar. There is the black cloud that broods over Fin- 
land: the Cossack is on the doorstep; in a moment he 
will knock for admission. What will happen then? 


The position is this: On June 2nd, 1908, the 
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Russian Government took the first important measure | 


toward the destruction of Finnish autonomy, M. Stoly- 
pin’s Cabinet assuming the right of reviewing the sub- 
jects of Finnish legislation and deciding which of them 
touched the interests of Russia. In the following 
October an Imperial manifesto declared that the ques 
tion of military service in Finland was one for Imperial 
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determination, aad that until a new system was estab- 
lished a monetary contribution would be exacted from 
Finland in place of personal service. The Russian 
Government, having thus disposed of the old Finnish 
military forces, now issues administrative decrees in the 
Duchy on military matters as though it were any 
ordinary province of the Empire. In September last it 
began to assume control in the same way over the 
Finnish railways. Many measures of the Finnish Diet 
sent to St. Petersburg for the Emperor’s (or, as I should 
say, the Grand Dukes’ approval have been simply hung 
up by the Russian Premier, who has delayed the sanc- 
tion of the Budget and cut out credits proposed for 
educational, agricultural, and other purposes, with the 
evident intent of securing the funds for other Russian 
ends. Finally, by the Imperial manifesto of March 27th, 
1910, and the subsequent Russian legislation (in no way 
confirmed by the Finnish Diet), all projects which can 
be said, even in the most distant way, to touch upon 
Russian interests must be passed by the Russian Parlia- 
ment; and, to give some pretence of sanction to this 
process, the Finnish Diet is to elect four representatives 
to the Duma and two to the Council of the Empire. 
The appeal to Imperial Unity is an impudent farce. 
M. Stolypin is laying hands on the Treasury and ad- 
ministration, and is crippling the legislature of the only 
free and prosperous portion of the realm. The Diet, in 
a petition sent to Nicholas II. at the end of last May, 
spoke out plainly as to this policy :— 

“‘Every legislative measure taken conformably with this 
new and lawless procedure would remain in the eyes of the 
people an illegitimate edict which they would not be bound to 
obey. For, in face of all the sophisms presented by the authors 
of this deplorable project, the fact remains that the Finnish 
people regard as legitimate and obligatory only laws pro- 
mulgated according to the method prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion. The juridical and moral conflicts created by the proposed 
procedure would be, for the people, the source of grave suffer- 
ing; but the fear of these ills would not authorise anyone in 


becoming unfaithful to the Constitution. The Finnish people 
cannot renounce its most precious patrimony.” 


And, after suggesting that a mixed Russo-Finnish Com- 
mission would be a convenient way of considering 
what Finnish matters, if any, touch the interests of 
Russia, this dignified protest recalls a happier past :— 


** Ineffaceable lives in the memory of the people the guar- 
antee given by Alexander I., and repeated by all his august 
successors, that the constitutional laws of the State shall be 
maintained. The conqueror of Finland, its first Russian sove- 
reign, explained the sense of this guarantee by saying that the 
Finnish people was raised to the rank of nations, that it would 
live free within, under the empire of its laws, enjoying its 
special Constitution sanctioned in perpetuity. These words 
sound across the past century with a clearness that nothing can 
lessen, despite false interpretations of law and history, on which 
a short-sighted political agitation has built the that 
Finland has no other rights than Russia, with varying 
policy, wishes to concede to her.’’ 


theory 
its 


In the last week of September the Diet will meet 
to deal with the Tsar’s invitation to abdicate by send- 
ing six representatives to St. Petersburg. That fine old 
Liberal statesman, Senator (and ex-Premier) Mechelin, 
tells me, as do other political leaders, that the Diet will 
certainly refuse to do anything of the kind. What 
then? Mr. Mechelin would not be drawn into prophecy, 
but there was an eloquent glint in the eye, and a 
straightening of the still vigorous figure that recalled the 
words: “The readiness is all.’ Mr. Erkko, another 
prominent Senator, and editor of the Young Finnish 
organ, ““ Sanomat,’’ thought it probable that M. Stolypin 
might dismiss the Diet, and try for a tamer one by 
altering the electoral law. But the Diet is not the 
Duma ; and all the guns of Svedborg, whose cupolas shine 
just beyond the harbor, will not convert the Finns into 
Russian mujiks. Mr. Erkko also thought it not very 
likely that any extensive change of Russians for Finns 
in the administration would be attempted; but others 
did not share this opinion. The Finnish Customs 
Houses would make a tempting adjunct to the Russian 
Exchequer. (By the way, it is a curious fact that the 
municipalisation or nationalisation of monopoly busi 
nesses is cheeked here by the fear of providing new re 
sources to an alien tyranny.) All one can say for the 
moment is that the people are resolute and absolutely 
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united, across all differences of party, economic position, 
and culture, against Russian aggression. 

They want to be friendly with England, and to see 
our trade increase. But when you get behind the wall 
of their polite reserve, you find a deep wonderment as to 
the réle of England in the modern world. No doubt as 
to the soundness of British democracy at home ; no doubt 
as to the interest of Eugland in the preservation of Fin- 
land’s liberties. Yet the Foreign Office seems to be able 
neither to press official Russia into a liberal path, nor 
to obtain even such concessions as would aid British com- 
merce in the Baltic ports. The Germans are apparently 
indifferent, and they get the trade. The English are 
sympathetic, and they take the end of M. Stolypin’s 
jackboot with something very like servility. What has 
become of the traditional British idea of “ good busi- 
ness’’? We have money invested here; if higher con- 
siderations are not to prevail, cannot we at least protect 
our lower interests? ‘‘ Business and finance are already 
feeling the pinch of the political uncertainty,’’ a leading 
banker, Senator Stenroth, told me. 

‘Finnish credit has fallen in Germany, where we have 
taken municipal loans, because it is one thing to lend to a free 
community, and quite another to risk money in a Russian pro- 
vince. Our State loans were at first taken from Germany, then 
from France, and last from England. Do you wonder that the 
threat of a disturbance of the political order is reflected in un- 
certainty in the business world? In the long run, perhaps, the 
only way to bring the Russian Government to its senses will be 
for France and England to refuse it that credit without which 
it could do nothing.” 

The Imperial yacht often ventures out into the 
Finnish skerries ; but Nicholas II. has never visited the 
fair capital of his fairest domain, and the little summer- 
house here bearing the double-headed eagle has shown 
blind windows this many a long year. But there is one 
sight of the city it would do the Tsar good to see and 
reflect upon; I mean Runeberg’s statue which stands 
between the Senate House and the University. It 
presents Alexander IT. with outstretched hand and eyes 
fronting heaven, a posture he may have taken when he 
swore that the national liberties of Finland should be 
preserved for ever. Around the pedestal are symbolical 
figures bearing shields with the words “ Lex, Lux, Labor, 
Pax.’’ Happily the law, the light, the labor, and the 
peace of Finland depend upon the mercies of no auto- 
crat, but on the manhood of her people.—Yours, &c., 

G. H. Psrris. 

Helsingfors, August 11th, 1910. 





Communications. 


THE CLERGY’S DEBT TO WILLIAM JAMES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The late Professor William James was primarily 
a philosopher and psychologist, but great though his ser- 
vices were to those concerned with these two branches of 
learning, it is probably the theologians and the clergy who 
will in the end have the best reason to remember him with 
gratitude, if only they take to heart the lessons which he 
tried to teach them. 

For the theologian the importance of William James’s 
teaching was two-fold. In the first place he reminded him 
of the necessity of placing his science on the same basis as 
all other sciences—the observance of facts. The great ad- 
vance which was made in the last century in natural science 
was only rendered possible by the development of observa- 
tion, and by rigorously recognising the distinction between 
that which is observed and that which is assumed as a 
working hypothesis. But theology* has lagged behind the 
other and younger sciences in this work, and the most im- 
portant task for the theologian is that of rebuilding his 
theology in the same way as the great scientists of the nine- 
teenth century rebuilt the natural science which they in- 
herited from the middle ages. The basis of this rebuilding 
must be found in the facts of religious experience, and the 





* Theology no doubt means, by etymology, the science of God: 
but in practice it has come to mean the science of religion, and I 
use the word in this sense. 





duty of the theologian is to give an ordered presentment and 
ultimately a logical theory of these facts. It is, therefore, 
more important at the present time to collect the facts than 
to investigate ancient theories about them ; for they are sup- 
plied most conveniently by the religious life of the present 
day, not because the religious life of to-day is better than 
that of former generations, but because it can be observed 
at first hand, whereas that of the past is mediated through 
the records of others. In this work of collecting we are 
only at the beginning; the facts are not collected, and that 
is why so much theological controversy is the merest waste 
of words and of time because it really is the discussion of 
theory as to facts which have not yet been investigated. 
Men discuss with keenness, and even acrimony, the theory 
of “ forgiveness of sin’’ when what is really required is an 
investigation into the various and complex experiences, 
which are usually summed up by the phrase “ consciousness 
of sin.” Thus for the theologian the message of William 
James is to collect facts rather than to quarrel about theories, 
and not only America but the whole world of science is the 
poorer for the premature loss of one to whom we looked for 
many years of help in this direction. 

For the theologian in a modern University the message 
comes with peculiar force. To a certain extent it is recog- 
nised that the basis of scientific theology is the investigation 
of facts, but unfortunately the nature of these facts is often 
forgotten, and the result has been that theology has become 
the investigation and interpretation of history rather than 
the study of the spiritual side of man’s nature, and it is 
treated as a sub-division of literature rather than as the 
complement of physical and medical science. In our 
Universities the Physicist studies the material world to 
which man belongs, the Doctor studies the diseases which 
afflict the body, and to complete the circle the Theologian 
ought to study the workings of the spirit of man, but, as a 
matter of fact, he mostly confines himself to criticising the 
documents written by dead men, and preserved in dead lan- 
guages. If we want to make theology live we must study life. 

For the clergy the message of William James, though 
I do not know whether he ever formulated it in so many 
words, is that they should remember that their special task 
is the cure of souls. His work was largely made up of the 
study of the experience of human souls: he not only collected 
their evidence, but was fully alive to their necessities, and 
to the great range of beneficial treatment which it is possible 
to administer to the spiritually sick. This treatment ought 
to be the especial work of the clergy. Yet it can only ade- 
quately be carried out by those who have investigated the 
experiences of many types, and who understand by careful 
study the troubles and the sickness to which the soul is 
liable. This is a lesson which has been specially needed for 
many generations in Protestant countries. The pulpit, the 
preaching of the Word, and the practice of philanthropy 
have largely obscured the “one thing needful’’—the care of 
the spiritually sick; and the temptation of the clergy has 
been too much to busy themselves with the preaching of 
faith and the practive of good works, and to study too little 
the necessity of those whose souls are crying out for help, 
and to assume that all of them are suffering in the same way, 
and need the same treatment. 

It is curious to remember that this result is partly due 
to the Protestant reaction against the Catholic use of the 
Confessional. It was felt, and rightly felt, that the Con- 
fessional had been abused, and that the priest had no more 
power to “forgive sins” than any other man; but the fact 
was overlooked that the element of value in the Confessional 
was that it afforded a refuge for the sick soul. It was de- 
sirable to educate the physician and to change the method of 
the consultation ; but Protestantism forgot that, taken at its 
best, the Confessional stood for the intercourse of the sick 
man and the physician. It was right, I believe, to abolish 
the Confessional; but it was wrong not to provide some 
means for doing the work which it was intended to perform. 
To an extent which is perhaps seldom realised, both the 
strength and weakness of the Church of Rome are to be found 
in its possession of this institution. It is ite weakness, 
because by insisting on it for all, whether they be spiritually 
sick or not, it induces in the healthy a habit of, as it were, 
spiritual drug-taking ; it is its strength, because it provides 
a means whereby the spiritually sick can obtain advice and 
treatment from men who, even if they have only learnt it 
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empirically, have often a singularly good knowledge of the 
pathology of spiritual life. 

In this respect no Protestant church can compete with 
the Roman Catholic, and the future of the great churches in 
Northern Europe depends on their power to make good this 
deficiency. The generation in which we live is one which 
pays less and less attention to the homoletics and the dia- 
tribes of the pulpit; but it is also a generation which is 
spiritually more delicate than its predecessors ; and it turns, 
not to the Church which offers it the soundest theology, but 
to that which will help it back to spiritual health, and will 
give individual attention to individual souls, recognising the 
infinite variety of religious experiences, both healthy and 
diseased, of which the human soul is capable. At the 
present moment in Protestant circles those who are spiritu- 
ally sick probably consult the family doctor far more often 
than they do the clergy, and because the family doctor is 
usually the man who, in the present constitution of society, 
has the most knowledge of the obscure sides of human 
nature, it is not surprising that they do so; but the clergy 
should not forget that this fact is in itself an indictment of 
their competence, and a reiteration of the message of William 
James, that they should remember their first work—the 
cure of souls—and consider that the downfall of a Church 
is close at hand when it ceases to heal, and is resorted to 
chiefly by the righteous and by those who need no physician. 
—Yours, &c., 

Krrsopr Lake. 

Leiden, September 7th, 1910. 





Letters to the Editor. 


FOREIGN POLICY AND PARLIAMENTARY 
CONTROL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srtr,—I desire to bring under the notice of the public 
in a very narrow compass one of the greatest and most 
pernicious anomalies in our system of government— 
namely, the exclusion of the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment from any efficient Parliamentary control. This is 
indeed a topic which may well claim the attention of the 
people of Great Britain in a Parliamentary recess in which, 
owing to the Veto Conference, there has been an enforced 
and artificial lull in ordinary political discussion. 

The initiation of a foreign policy or the conducting of 
negotiations with foreign Powers appertains exclusively to 
the Executive Government, who are, no doubt, responsible 
to Parliament for the course and issue of these matters 
in whose course and issue Parliament has not any voice 
whatever, and in respect of which Parliament is not only 
not consulted, but deliberately kept in the dark. The 
case could not be more plainly put than by the late Mr. 
Richard, speaking in the House of Commons on March 
19th, 1886 :— 


“‘In all minor matters we are ready to defend the right of 
self-government with great tenacity. If any attempt were made 
to levy the smallest tax, or to impose any civic obligation on 
our people without the authority of Parliament the country 
would be convulsed with excitement and indignation. And yet 
in regard to our Department of Government which controls all 
questions of foreign policy we are practically, as far as I can 
see, absolutely powerless and helpless. Any official acting in 
our name in any part of the world may plunge us into war 
with all the sacrifices of treasure and blood and all the solemn 
responsibilities which a state of war involves, or may contract 
engagements on our behalf entailing grave and lasting obliga- 
tions, or may make large additions to our dominions, the care of 
which and the defence of which devolve upon the nation, and 
all that may be done without our knowledge and consent.” 


Mr. Bagehot thus tersely states the position :— 


“‘ Treaties are quite as important as most laws, and to require 
the elaborate assent of representative assemblies to every word 
of the law and not to consult them even as to the essence of 
the treaty is prima facie ludicrous. In the older forms of the 
English Constitution they may have been quite right. The power 
was then really lodged in the Crown, and because Parliament 
met very seldom and for other reasons it was then necessary 
that in a multitude of pointe the Crown should have more power 
than is amply sufficient for it at present. But now the real 


power is not in the Sovereign, it is in the hands of the Prime 
Minister and Cabinet—that is, in the hands of a Committee 
appointed by Parliament and of the Chairman of that Com- 
Now beforehand no one would have ventured to 


mittee, 
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suggest that a Committee of Parliament on foreign relations 

should be able to commit the country to the greatest inter- 

national obligations without consulting either Parliament or the 
country.” 

Mr. Bryce, in his great work, “The American Com- 
monwealth,’’ when explaining the control of foreign policy 
by the Senate of the United States, thus writes :— 

“The day may come when in England the question of 
limiting the at present all but unlimited discretion of the 

Executive in foreign affairs will have to be dealt with and the 


example of the American Senate will then deserve and receive 
careful study.” 


He further remarks that “in 1886 a resolution was all but 
carried in the House of Commons desiring all treaties to 
be laid before Parliament for its approval before being 
finally concluded.’’ This incident took place on March 
19th, 1886. The resolution to which Mr. Bryce refers 
was defeated by four votes only. The question has not, so 
far as I am aware, been since specifically raised, but many 
circumstances in the intervening years have made it ripe 
for discussion. 

For practical purposes, indeed, Parliament, so far as 
foreign politics are concerned, need not exist. I will take 
two treaties made in recent times, one by the late Govern- 
ment, and the other by the present Government. The first 
was the Japanese Treaty. It was agreed to on August 20th, 
1905, and, as Parliament was prorogued on August 12th, 
never to meet again, but not to be dissolved for six months 
afterwards, that Treaty was kept from the criticism of 
Parliament. Then, again, the Treaty between Russia and 
England with reference to Persia was not signed till three 
days after Parliament had risen, in order that there should 
be no discussion upon it in the House of Commons. 

The desire to conceal from the people and, above all, 
from Parliamentary scrutiny, the foreign policy of the 
Government has had curious developments. When the 
late Lord Derby, in 1878, stated that he quitted the Tory 
Cabinet because it had been determined to seize upon and 
occupy the Island of Cyprus by a secret naval expedition 
sent out from England, with or without the consent of the 
Sultan, Lord Salisbury, as Foreign Secretary, compared 
these “instalments of revelations’’ to the successive dis- 
closures of Titus Oates. Lord Salisbury had, indeed, a 
master passion, amounting to an obsession, to keep foreign 
policy from the knowledge and the scrutiny of Parliament, 
and even of his own colleagues in the Cabinet, so far as he 
could safely do so. He broke an old-established constitu- 
tional usage, in accordance with which the position of 
First Lord of the Treasury is held by the Prime Minister 
for the time being, and united in himself the positions of 
Prime Minister and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
By that combination of offices the direction of foreign 
policy, which, when there is a Foreign Secretary who is 
not a Prime Minister, must be subject to the supervision 
of the Prime Minister, was vested exclusively, subject, no 
doubt, to the somewhat nominal control of a Cabinet of 
large numbers or personal dependents of Lord Salisbury, in 
the irresponsible hands of a single individual. The power, 
moreover, of effective intervention in foreign matters in the 
House of Commons was barred by directions from Lord 
Salisbury to the Under-Secretaries for Foreign Affairs in 
that House not to answer supplemental questions. One 
of Lord Salisbury’s Under-Secretaries for Foreign Affairs 
on whom this mandate was placed was Mr. Brodrick (Vis- 
count Midleton), who owed his position rather to the 
personal favor of the Prime Minister and Foreign Secre- 
tary than to any conspicuous ability “in affairs,’ and 
another Lord Salisbury’s son and heir, the present 
Marquis of Salisbury, then Lord Cranborne. 

I take the opportunity afforded by the suspension of 
the ordinary party controversy to place this blot in the 
constitutional position of these countries, and affront to 
Parliament, before the public. No one is more thoroughly 
aware of the limitations to the action of an unofficial 
member in the House of Commons. I have, however, by 
persistency, succeeded in the rectification of other abuses 
far more impregnable than the withholding from Parlia- 
ment of all control over the foreign policy of the nation 
which I have endeavored to sketch in bare outline. If I 
am accorded the requisite support of public opinion, I will 
do what in me lies to bring the Foreign Office, like the 
other Departments of State, within the purview of Parlia- 
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mentary power, and to terminate the system by which 
these countries may be involved in war, or subjected to the 
weightiest international obligations by gentlemen who affect 
to know better what is good for the people than they 
themselves by their representatives can be supposed to do,— 
Yours, &c., 
J. G. Swirr MacNeiu. 
Dublin, September 6th, 1910. 


THE CONDEMNATION OF THE “SILLON.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The difference which you remark between the 
policy of Pius X. and that of Leo XIII. is, perhaps, more 
apparent than real. In principle, at any rate, there is no 
difference between them. When Leo XIII. ordered French 
Catholics to rally to the Republic, he asserted a claim to 
obedience in purely political matters—a claim which the 
Papacy has consistently asserted since Boniface VIII. de- 
clared that the civil power must be subject to ecclesiastical 
authority, and which is older than Boniface VIII. The 
principle is a bad one, however it may be applied, and 
French Republicans were quite justified in looking askance 
at the instructions of Leo XIII. to his flock. Whatever 
may have been the motives of those instructions, the myth 
of Leo the Thirteenth’s Liberal and democratic tendencies 
will not bear historical investigation. The recent ency- 
clical of Pius X. contains several quotations from and 
references to encyclicals of Leo XIII., which are just as 
incompatible with democracy or Liberalism or civil 
autonomy as anything that Pius X. himself has said. 
Those who still believe in the myth above mentioned would 
do well to read carefully some of the political encyclicals 
of Leo XIII., a selection of which, in an English transla- 
tion, will be found in a little book published by the Art 
and Book Society in 1895, with the title “The Pope and 
the People.’’ I would call special attention to the ency- 
clical ‘concerning modern errors’’ (December 28th, 1878), 
to that “on human liberty’’ (June 20th, 1888), and to 
the famous encyclical on “the condition of the working 
classes’ (the encyclical ‘Rerum novarum”’ of May 15th, 
1891). The last was regarded by the British public at the 
time of its publication as a charter of advanced social re- 
form, but anyone who reads it as a whole will find that it 
is a thoroughly reactionary document, differing in no 
essential principle from the recent encyclical of Pius X. 
It is not the fault of Leo XIII. that its true character has 
been so widely misunderstood, for he published ten years 
later another encyclical ‘“ Graves de Communi,” of January 
18th, 1901), for the express purpose of correcting and 
repudiating the Liberalising and Socialistic glosses which 
had been put on the encyclical “Rerum novarum.’’ The 
encyclical ‘Graves de Communi’’ condemns democracy 
as explicitly as the recent utterance of the present Pope, 
and asserts as definitely the claim of the Papacy to absolute 
obedience in political matters. 

It seems to me, therefore, almost certain that 
Teo XIII., had he lived to see the development of the 
“Sillon,”’ to which he gave some encouragement in its 
infancy, would have acted as his successor has acted. He 
could not have refrained without surrendering an essential 
part of the principles and claims of the Papacy. My 
opinion is based not only on the teaching of Leo XIII., but 
also on his action in regard to the Christian Democratic 
movement in Italy, which he had also encouraged until he 
found that it was becoming really democratic, and develop- 
ing a certain amount of independent thought and action 
among the laity. The action of Pius X. in regard to the 
“Sillon’’ is a close imitation of the action of his pre- 
decessor on that occasion. The “ Instructions’’ issued by 
Leo XIII. in 1902 to the Italian Christian Democrats 
suppressed their organisations, and affiliated them to an 
organisation of reactionary tendencies under episcopal 
control—precisely what Pius X. has done in the case of the 
“ Sillon.”’ Moreover, the principles laid down in the 
“TInstructions’’ of 1902 are fundamentally the same as 
those enunciated in the recent encyclical of Pius X., 
although the latter is more violent in tone. Inevitably so; 


for in condemning democracy both Popes have acted, as 
they were bound to act, in accordance with the funda- 
mental principles of the Roman Church, which never has 
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admitted, and never can admit, the essential conception of 
democracy, that all authority comes from the people, and 
derives its claim to respect from the consent of the 
governed. The only difference between the two Popes is 
that one was an astute diplomatist, whereas the other is a 
blundering fanatic, who applies the same principles with a 
blind and relentless logic. 

We ought to be grateful for this opportune fanaticism, 
which should make certain illusions no longer possible 
even for those who wish to be deceived. The disappearance 
of M. Sangnier and the “Sillon’’ from the field of prac- 
tical politics need not move us to tears. It will still 
further weaken the Roman Catholic Church in France, 
and, if I thought that that Church was still capable of 
doing anything for French religion, I should regret it on 
that ground. But it is becoming more and more evident 
that the Roman Church has destroyed French religion, and 
that no religious revival is possible until that Church has 
been reduced to complete impotence. It merely blocks the 
way of any hope of reviving the religious sentiment in 
France. Therefore, I repeat, let us be grateful to Pius X., 
and pray that he may live long enough to complete his 
work. 

It is well that ambiguities should disappear, and that 
we should know exactly where we stand. Those of us who 
believe in democracy, in the possibility of a new social 
order, in the liberty, equality, and fraternity which the 
Vicar of Christ declares to be incompatible with his Chris- 
tianity, are now forced to recognise that the Roman Church 
stands in the way of any advance, and that it is our busi- 
ness to make common cause against it with the democrats 
of every Continental country. Perhaps it will now be re- 
cognised in England that French Radicals and Socialists 
were right in regarding that Church as the worst enemy, 
which must first be attacked and vanquished before any 
progress could be made. The worst enemy, because it in- 
vests with the sanction of religion, capitalism, social 
inequality, autocracy, and all in existing society-that we 
believe to be bad, and desire to destroy. No man can be 
at once a sincere democrat and a loyal papist; the Pope 
proclaims the fact, and M. Sangnier and his friends, by 
submitting to his condemnation, admit that he is right.— 
Yours, &c., 

Rosert DEtt. 

Paris, September 5th, 1910. 





“THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM JAMES.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In Mr. Bertrand Ruesell’s very interesting article 
in your last week’s issue, there occurs this sentence: “ Un- 
like most professors, he saw facts first, instead of first seeing 
theories, and then searching out facts to confirm or refute 
them.” This is a graceful rendering of the vulgar maxim 
that “an ounce of practice is worth more than a pound of 
theory,” and seems to me to be so serious a blemish in an 
otherwise instructive and sympathetic statement of William 
James’s philosophy, that I venture to address you a few 
words of expostulation. I should like Mr. Russell to try 
and explain how he thinks facts can be sought for and ob- 
served without regard to “theory,” for does not the word 
imply that mental formulation of co-ordinated experience 
which is the very essence of scientific observation? To sug- 
gest that a “fact” can exist and become known apart from 
and independently of “theory” is surely to fall into the 
“materialism”? which Mr. Russell seems to detect in the 
philosophy of William James. I maintain that, however 
imperfect and incomplete may be the formulation of a theory, 
it is nevertheless the indispensable concomitant of any and 
all observations of facts. Thus correct observation is the 
outcome of true theory, while false theory results in mal- 
observation.—Yours, &c., 

Sr. Georce Lane Fox Pitt, 
Cedar House, Glebe Place, Chelsea, 
September 6th, 1910. 





THE FALL IN CONSOLS. 

To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—We have heard much of late about the fall in 
the price of Consols, and the Unionist Press have sought 
to make party capital out of it and to attribute the severe 
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decline, in some not easily understood way, to a want of 
confidence in the present Government and, in particular, in 
its Chancellor of the Exchequer, for whom no terms of re- 
proach seem too severe. We are not reminded of the great 
decline which took place during the last Unionist Ad- 
ministration, or of the change in the general financial posi- 
tion which has affected Consols in common with other of 
the low-interest-paying gilt-edged securities of the world. 

But what are the real facts? In the first place, com- 
parisons of the price of Consols at a time when the rate of 
interest was three per cent., or two and three-quarters per 
cent., instead of two and a-half per cent., are of no avail 
unless the change in the rate is allowed for, and therefore 
when we see in a well-known daily paper ‘‘ Lowest price of 
Consols since 1848” (when Consols fell to eighty), we must 
not forget that Consols then paid a higher rate of interest 
than they do now when they stand about 804, and that there- 
fore the price then as a dividend-paying investment was 
really much lower than it is now. The same capital outlay 
then produced a larger income than it does at present. Mr. 
Goschen, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, is often blamed 
for his conversion scheme whereby he reduced the rate of 
interest after April 5th, 1889, from three to two and three- 
quarters per cent., and after April 5th, 1903, to two and a 
half per cent. As Chancellor with Consols above par he was 
bound to make the best bargain he could for the country, 
and the cheapness of money and other circumstances which 
then kept up the value of Consols enabled him to reduce 
greatly the call upon the taxation of the country for the 
payment of the interest on its debt. 

But circumstances have changed very much since that 
time. Now every year millions of pounds of foreign loans, 
about the security for which there cannot be much doubt, 
are offered to the public with rates of interest from four and 
a half to five per cent., and Colonial Government stocks, 
paying 34 per cent. to 4 per cent., are to be obtained in any 
quantity. Moreover, trustees are not now forced into British 
gilt-edged securities as they once were, but may under the 
Colonial Stock Act invest, as trustee securities, in many of 
these Colonial Government loans. Also wider powers of 
investment outside the range of trustee securities are now 
more frequently given in wills and settlements than 
formerly. British Government stocks are, indeed, suffering 
from the competition of other securities with a much higher 
return for the capital, and in which the margin of risk in 
the security is more than compensated for by the higher re- 
turn. With fairly responsible and reliable Governments 
appreciating the importance to themselves of their financial 
credit, the public are pleased to invest in South American, 
Russian, Japanese, and similar bonds. 

It would be a wise man who could say if the fall in 
Consols has come to an end; but many developing countries 
seem to be able to absorb almost any amount of money at 
five per cent., entered with advantage to themselves and the 
lenders, and this competition has to be faced. 

If one might offer a suggestion for increasing the popu- 
larity of British Government loans as an investment and, 
therefore, also their price, it would be that small bonds of 
twenty pounds and upwards should be readily obtained and 
that interest coupons attached should be payable at local 
post offices without deduction of income tar. Being readily 
marketable and the interest easily obtainable, they would 
probably become a popular investment for people with small 
savings. There may be difficulties about the existing issues 
in doing this. But in the event of any new loan the pro- 
posal would be practicable. So far as income tax is con- 
cerned, it seems an absurd complication that when the 
Government wants money it should lower the price of issue 
of its loan by exacting income tax on the interest. The 
fact is that, allowing for the deduction of income tax, 
our credit is still the best in the world. A Frenchman 
from his investment in French rentes still gets more return 
in cash than an Englishman from his investment in Consols. 
That our national debt does not stand at the price it held a 
few years ago may be a matter for regret; but the attempt 
to attribute this fall to the Government is forced and unreal 
and ignores the world movements of finance which the present 
administration can almost as little control as they can the 
weather.—Yours, Xc., Lewis Epmunps. 


September 7th, 1910. 








THE DECLINE IN NONCONFORMITY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I see that the “ Christian Commonwealth ”’ calls 
attention to the decline in Church membership among the 
various religious denominations, and informs us that during 
the last three years the Baptist denomination has decreased 
by 12,285, the Congregationalists by 3,746, and the Wesleyan 
Methodists by 7,879. The journal in question suggests that 
among other things Sunday observance has something to do 
with this, and asks for a frank recognition of the fact that 
we cannot expect people to spend their Sundays in precisely 
the same way that their forefathers did. You have been 
good enough to ask me, as one brought up in the atmo- 
sphere of the Free Churches, to offer a word upon the sub- 
ject. Although I might describe myself to-day—to borrow a 
phrase of Lord Morley’s—as “a Nonconformist and some- 
thing more,’’ I should really consider it a national misfor- 
tune if Nonconformity without the ‘something more’’ were 
eliminated from the life of this country. It has for a long 
period of years provided a very important element of 
strenuousness. It is environed by a noble tradition. It is 
hallowed by superb names—Milton and Bunyan first of all. 
Many a man who has achieved great things and has moved 
into quite another atmosphere than the modest tabernacle 
of his youth, has reaped more than he can possibly be con- 
scious of from the primitive conditions of early years. 

But a new world has arisen, a world of new thoughts and 
new forms in every direction. Can Nonconformity be saved 
under the new conditions? It has, indeed, a tyranny to 
answer for. No novel has ever yet presented with any 
adequacy the contracted life that was led by the average boy 
and girl in Nonconformist communities twenty years ago, 
with chapel twice a day and Sunday School in the afternoon, 
and, in some cases, a turn of family prayers morning and 
evening to boot. The reading was severely restricted to so- 
called religious books, books which in many cases breathed 
intolerance of every other form of religion, and particularly 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Countless were the stories 
with which my youth was beguiled on Sunday as to the 
result of Sabbath-breaking. The naughty boy was almost 
invariably drowned when he went on the ice on Sunday, 
the shirking of Sunday School was certain to produce— 
according to this type of fiction—a scandalous manhood. 
That the Roman Catholic Church has its own tyrannies every 
student of history and even every reader of Thomas & 
Kempis, knows full well, but on one side of its practice 
Nonconformists would be well advised to take a lesson from 
it. That Church in all matters that are non-essential is 
more tolerant, less prone to pry into the private affairs of 
its congregations than is Nonconformity. Nonconformists 
have a sincere belief that the Church of Rome is founded 
upon an undue intrusion into the life of the individual. 
But practical observation of the relation of priests 
to their flock has shown me that Nonconformist deacons 
and elders are far more given to this kind of surveillance, 
and that the absence of a member from the church for one 
Sunday is sure to bring within twenty-four hours inquiries— 
all doubtless unselfish and kindly meant—from one or other 
of the diaconate. 

Indeed, a contrast between life in an English and an 
Irish village is, from a spiritual point of view, largely in 
favor of the latter. The Irish village that I have in gy 
mind is entirely Catholic. The village priest is to and fro 
all day long, covering a very considerable area, visiting the 
sick here and the aged there, with a cheery word for every- 
one. It may be charged against this genial priest that he is 
not sufficiently alive to providing entertainment outside the 
beershop in winter evenings. He does not come, if he be 
a student from Maynooth, from a sufficiently educated class 
or from a sufficiently thorough system. He is more quali- 
fied if he has been educated in France. But he often com- 
pares favorably with the minister in the English village. I 
have in my mind one such village where there is a sub- 
stantial church well filled every Sunday morning and even- 
ing with prosperous people. The vicar is an old man, and 
I make no point as to his activity in the district, but there 
are two Nonconformist chapels—one of them belonging to the 
Baptists, the other to the Methodists. I can find no trace of 
any active work among the people. Although there is one 
public-house to every dozen dwellings, no effort is made in 
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the winter to introduce a note of cultivation and of educa- 
tion. There is no reading-room for them, no library. Occa- 
sionally there is a travelling show for their entertainment, 
but, speaking generally, the bar of the public-house is the 
sole solace. Clearly, in such places, the life has gone out 
of Nonconformity. What it is doing in the towns I cannot 
say from personal observation, but certainly there is plenty 
of scope for a Nonconformist Congress, as suggested by the 
“ Christian Commonwealth,” dealing with the various aspects 
of the problem. My own remedy is that the missionary 
enterprise now frittered away in other lands should be con- 
centrated upon English soil. The elaborate efforts of the 
London Missionary Society and the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society look very well in print, and sound very well in the 
flowing oratory of returned missionaries. But those who 
have taken the trouble to inquire from impartial sources as 
to the actual work of these bodies, let us say in India, know 
full well that the whole business is one of sadly misdirected 
energies.—Yours, &c., CLEMENT SHORTER. 
September 7th, 1910. 


SOME OLD-FASHIONED PHRASES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Your correspondent, “A Rustic Bookman,” 
quotes the phrase “Lay o’ers for meddlers, and crutches 
for lame ducks,’’ evidently another form of ‘“ Lay-overs for 
medlars, and crutches for lame ducks,’’ which was a house- 
hold word in our family, as an evasive reply to questions 
about what people were making, and which I had never 
heard anywhere else. I always assumed that the lay-overs 
were coverings for the fruit, medlars, which used to be laid 
on shelves to ripen, and covered with sawdust. But the say- 
ing is nonsense according to this interpretation, which may 
be wrong. I never saw it written. Our old nurse often 
parried such questions with: “A whim-wham to wind up 
the sun,’’ a poor attempt at rhyme, and a complete failure 
in reason, though she regarded it as verse, if not poetry. 
No doubt obscurantism of this kind naturally expresses 
itself in riddling terms.—Yours, &c., 

An IrisH Scrise. 

Co. Dublin, September 5th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The first part of an old Lancashire expression 
quoted by “A Rustic Bookman’’ may be found in the 
“Shropshire Word-book’’ (Jackson), p. 249, “Lay o’ers 
for meddlers’”’ as used “to ward off a child’s troublesome 
inquisitiveness. The authoress suggests the idea of “a 
switch to lay over the shoulders’’—unless, perhaps, the 
child itself is to be laid over the knee in the time-honored 
position for domestic discipline !—Yours, &c., 

E. T. M. 

September 6th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—May I make a few comments on the letters in 
your number of September 3rd on this subject? In Ireland 
the saying “A Rustic Bookman” wishes explained is 
“Lay-overs for meddlers,’”’ &c. Fifty years ago, in Dublin, 
when I meddled with anything, and asked ‘“ What is this?”’ 
or “ What are you making?”’ the reply was often “ Lay- 
overs for meddlers and crutches for lame ducks,’’ where 
lay over meant leave alone, let go. As who should say: I 
am making Let-it-alones-for-meddlesome-boys ! 

As to “ Notable’’ meaning a skilful housewife, it was 
common enough. The novel your correspondent read it in 
was (the first paragraph of) “The Vicar of Wakefield,’’ if I 
remember rightly. 

Without discussing the etymology of “cockahoop,’’ I 
doubt if “ cockahoop ’’ can be considered obsolete: I notice 
it as the explanation of “bobberous’’ in the Dialect Dic- 
tionary, where, however, I fail to find ‘“spreel,’’ also 
mentioned by your correspondent. ‘“Spreel’’ comes in 
time for the letter S of the Oxford Dictionary (no doubt 
they read THe Nation at Oxford!) 

Under “Nine’”’ the Dialect Dictionary gives nine- 
bauble-square as well as nine-bob-square and nine-bobble- 
square, but does not explain the origin. Possibly a fool’s 
bauble had something to do with the expression.—Yours, 
&e., H. L. 
September 6th, 1910. 








“EUGENICS AND SOCIAL REFORM.’’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—Your correspondent, Mr. Buxton, following the 
lead of your article, appears to deprecate, from the stand- 
point of the social reformer, “‘the Weismann doctrine of 
acquired characters.” As we all know, that doctrine or 
theory postulates the continuity of the germ plasm and its 
independence, not only of somatic cells, but of environmental 
influences acting on them, and of somatic acquirements, 
Surely, however, the fact that after being subject for long 
periods to incredibly base surroundings, to every kind of vile 
suggestion to the mind and of disorder of metabolism, man- 
kind should still, from the point of view of heredity, be 
untainted, and be as capable as before of response, both 
mental and physical, to a healthy environment—surely this 
should be a matter, not for tears, but rather for joy and 
encouragement. 

What Dr. Archdale Reid, in his recent and previous 
works, has pointed out is that in the case of man the mass 
of acquirements is so enormous, the ductability of his mind 
is so great, that it is a matter of the greatest difficulty—nay, 
almost an impossibility—to disentangle the really inherited 
mental residuum from the acquirements. His arguments on 
this point will certainly carry conviction to many. Unless 
and until, then, the “lower” classes have had, so far as 
human foresight can arrange, the advantage of equal oppor- 
tunities with their more fortunate fellow citizens—and by 
equal opportunities is meant not merely similar scholastic 
instruction, but approximately as good home surroundings, 
both physical and mental—it is absurd to predicate of them, 
or of any group of them, that they are congenitally inferior. 
Even in such a far distant Utopia, the question will, owing 
to the great susceptibility of the human mind, be one of 
great difficulty and complexity. The biometricians may 
then, at length, produce statistics and deductions with the 
expectation of convincing others besides those who have the 
prior will to believe. Their present assumption that the 
“unfitness”—a vague and question-begging epithet—of the 
lower classes—or, at least, of the bulk of them—is due to 
the working of heredity in an equal environment, is wholly 
unwarranted by the facts. 

The position of the “idle rich,’’ who, now that the 
“ blue-blood ” fantasy has worked a little thin, are thank- 
fully accepting this new scientific support of their social 
claims, is indeed somewhat illogical. Ask one of them 
whether he will permit his sons to consort habitually with 
slum children, and he will reject the idea with horror, point- 
ing out quite truly that such association would result in 
inebriety, idleness, and general depravity. In other words, 
the good heredity, of which he assumes himself the possessor, 
weighs as nothing compared with the influence of bad sur- 
roundings. But if his sons are thus easily amenable to the 
latter, may not those of the despised lower classes be simi- 
larly affected, and may not they respond in an equal degree 
to a wholesome environment? You cannot assume that 
what would be the effect of acquirement in the one case is the 
effect of heredity in the other.—Yours, &c., 

BEernarD HovucHrTon. 

Westbury, Wilts, September 6th, 1910. 





Poetrv. 


PALAZZO CA D’ORO, VENICE. 


Txov stately host, what ancient grace 
Doth dignify thy face! 

Thou shell, whose soul emerging fled 
And left thee, dead! 

Thou faded flower, with color dimmed! 
Thou lamp, untrimmed 

Because thine oil of festival 

Hath lighted all 

(Even the latest guest) away, 

Ere the new day 

Came quivering down the white lagoon! 
—Thine afternoon 

Hath deepened into night. 
Regret thy morning now? 


Dost thou 


Ruts Youne. 
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Reviews. 


M. AULARD’S FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 


A GREAT and complex event appeals to different orders of 
minds in different ways. The generality will be content to 
follow its outward course, dwelling with gusto on its 
catastrophes. To the diplomatist it appears as the result 
of vast political concatenations and racial rivalries; to the 
soldier, as the assessment of national force and strategic 
ability. The student of social development will watch in it 
the unfolding of tendencies long at work and unwisely 
checked. The philosopher studies it as a phase of human 
energy, well or ill directed, and illustrative of the powers 
of a race or the spirit of an age. Observers of human nature 
approach it with awe as a manifestation of the supreme 
effort of a race or of its representative man. 

From these various points of view Thiers, Sorel, Jomini, 
Kropotkin, Taine, Carlyle, and Michelet have approached the 
subject of the French Revolution. In truth, the theme is in- 
exhaustible. As a human document, Carlyle’s work possesses 
unequalled force and charm. But no student would go to it 
for information on the legislative and social changes, the 
diplomacy and the campaigns, of the period. Mignet, in his 
succinct sketch, called attention to the first of these topics. 
But hitherto no one has dealt thoroughly with the strictly 
political aims and achievements of the Revolution. Pro- 
fessor Aulard has spent twenty years in his study of this 
great subject ; and it is therefore well that his work should 
appear in an English dress. In his preface he defends him- 
self from the charge of cutting history into fragments. He 
urges very justly that the human mind cannot grasp the 
immense reality of the past. One’s confidence in this pro- 
nouncement is, however, lessened by his statement that 
France in 1792 had to sustain a war with her neighbors. 
Here, and in similar assertions, we note signs that 
M. Aulard has either not mastered the diplomacy of the 
period or that he underrates the pugnacity of the young 
French democracy. The question is all-important, for, as 
M. Aulard admits, the necessities of the long war warped 
legislative and all other effort, so that what might have 
been a straightforward development swerved into violent 
courses, and ended as a military despotism. 

To show how the two chief principles underlying the 
Rights of Man—namely, equality of rights and the national 
sovereignty—worked themselves out in the laws and consti- 
tutions of France, this is the subject. At the outset, we 
could wish that the author had treated more fully the origin 
of these and other ideas, so as to show their connection with 
the aims of the earlier eighteenth-century reformers. The 
Rights of Man were but the axioms of a philosophy which 
went back to the Illuminati and the Encyclopedists, to 
Rousseau and Locke. M. Aulard’s work would here, as at 
other points, have gained in interest if the programme had 
not been so restricted. In recounting the events of 1789-90 
he treads on well-trodden ground, but often lights it up with 
suggestive flashes gained from his long study of the records 
of the Clubs and other manifestations of popular effort. 

The thoughtful reader will be struck by the slow move- 
ment of events in several phases of the Revolution. Readers 
of Carlyle are apt to think of the period as cataclysmic. 
Students of M. Aulard will deem its efforts halting and 
empirical. Take the case of what may be called the central 
event of the Revolution—the Flight to Varennes. The 
astonishing thing is, not that the King and Queen were 
caught and brought back, but that they were restored to 
power, and that the monarchists were able to prop up 
the throne for nearly fourteen months. M. Aulard shows 
the cause of this almost ridiculous conservatism. So far as 
regards the monarchy, ninety-nine Frenchmen out of a 
hundred were at that time Conservatives. 
not then an avowed Republican; neither was Hébert, soon 
to be the leader of the atheistical Communists of Paris. The 
fact is that the attempted flight of the King only by degrees 
opened the eyes-of the French to the essentially anomalous 
position of the monarchy after June, 1791. Several of the 
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Girondin party which imposed a Ministry on Louis in the 
spring of 1792 were not opposed to monarchy. Indeed, it 
seems fairly clear that, if Louis had taken Mirabeau’s advice 
and relied on his own people, not on the Austrians and 
émigrés, the throne might have survived. It was the reliance 
of the King on foreign aid that unmade the monarchy ; and 
M. Aulard also shows that when France decided to abolish 
royalty, it did not at once leap to the inevitable corollary— 
the establishment of a Republic. It needed the encouraging 
news of the stand of the troops in the Argonne to bring 
about the finale. The attitude of Dumouriez and the blatant 
rhetoric of Prieur seem to have turned the wavering impulses 
of the troops toward Republicanism. 

Carefully, but within rather too narrow limits, 
M. Aulard traces the course of the democratic movement in 
the early part of the year 1793. Indeed, the narrative fails 
to reveal the gravity of the military situation brought about 
by the aggressive acts of the French Republic. It leaves the 
reader wondering at the causes of the war with England and 
Holland which broke out on February 1st, 1793; and, 
despite Mr. Miall’s Chronological Summary, which at times 
partly makes up for these gaps, the reader fails to perceive 
why the Austrians, who were worsted in 1792, should 
in March, 1793, be able to drive Dumouriez’s troops from 
Belgium and invade French Flanders. The explanation, of 
course, is that the declaration of war against England, 
Holland, and Spain brought about an entirely new situa- 
tion, and altered the course of history, not only for those two 
lands, but for the world at large. 

The addition of those Powers to the monarchist league 
served so far to strengthen the First Coalition as to compel 
France to adopt a semi-military form of government. As 
M. Aulard admits, an absolute democracy, like that of the 
Constitution of 1793, was quite incompatible with the rigor- 
ously centralised administration which the military crisis 
demanded. Hence the rise of the Secret Committees to 
power shortly after the defection of Dumouriez. It was soon 
apparent that the young Constitution, pressed on the one 
side by the Parisian clubs, on the other by the urgent 
military needs, could not possibly work ; and its successor— 
that of 1795, on which M. Aulard is severe—was but a recog- 
nition of the fact that France needed, first of all, concentra- 
tion of energy, and only secondly democracy. 

He deals very lightly with the Terror; and surely the 
query whether it was or was not a system begs the question 
at issue. It is, however, essential to realise that the Terror, 
and the centralised despotism entailed by it, were the almost 
inevitable consequences of the aggressive policy which led to 
the challenge to Austria in the spring of 1792, and to Great 
Britain early in 1793. Robespierre never showed more in- 
sight than when he warned his countrymen that war would 
bring about the ruin of democracy, either by swift disaster 
in the field or by the rise of some successful and popular 
general to supreme power. Burke, in his “ Reflections on 
the French Revolution,’ had already foretold the latter issue 
of events. In a passage fraught with philosophic insight, 
the great Irishman pointed out that the French democrats, 
by destroying all the checks and balances of the old system, 
left the field clear for a military dictator, who would speedily 
absorb all powers in his own person. Burke by nine years, 
Robespierre by seven, anticipated the coup d’état of Brumaire 
in 1799. 

Very interesting and instructive to those who wish to 
pry into the inner workings of things is M. Aulard’s 
analysis of the elements of the Girondin party. Remorse- 
lessly he dispels the halo of glory with which the rhetoric of 
Lamartine invested that shadowy, ineffective, but conse- 
quential group. He will not allow that they upheld the 
principle of mercy or clemency. This is questionable. The 
stand which they made against the Septembriseurs was weak 
and wavering; but they did protest, though, of course, not 
with one voice. The fate of the Brissotins and Buzotins, 
whom the next generation termed the Gironde, forbade them 
ever speaking, still less acting, unitedly. 

In another article we shall deal with the events described 
in M. Aulard’s two later volumes. The translator has done 
his work well, and has prefixed certain biographical notes, 
though why these particular persons are singled out for 
special treatment it is hard to say. The note on Dumouriez 
does not grapple with the chief problems of his career, and 
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but why does Mr. Miall use “Duc” for “Duke,” and 
“fluent” when he means “ fluid” ? 





A DONATIST IDEAL.* 


Canox Hosnovuse’s Bampton Lectures are an exposition 
and defence of a theory of the Church’s position which, 
though held by a section of High Churchmen, has usually 
found its strongest adherents among the members of the 
Liberation Society. Canon Hobhouse holds that the 
Church’s failure in achievement has been mainly due to her 
alliance with the State; he believes that “the great 
change in the relations between the Church and the World 
which began with the conversion of Constamtine is not only 
a decisive turning-point in Church history, but is also the 
key to many of the practical difficulties of the present 
day,’’ and he anticipates that the “ Church of the future is 
destined to return to a condition of things somewhat like 
that which prevailed in the Ante-Nicene Church,”’ that it 
will “confess itself the Church of a minority,” “ accept 
a position involving a more conspicuous antagonism with 
the World,’’ and thus become both more coherent and 
more effective. That an increasing body of English Church- 
men share these beliefs and anticipations is undeniable, but 
there remains a section—and that the most progressive 
section from a doctrinal point of view—who still preserve 
the ideals of Arnold and Stanley, and refuse to regard the 
Church as in any sense different from the nation organised 
on its religious side. Canon Hobhouse’s historical survey 
of the Church in its relations with the world is, therefore, 
of distinct value at the present moment, when the question 
of whether the policy of the Christian body should be 
extensive or intensive is occupying a good many people’s 
minds. 

The opening lecture examines the Church in idea, and 
lays down two propositions as “clearly demonstratable if 
the Gospel records are worthy of credit.’’ These are that 
“Christ intended to found a visible Divine Society upon 
earth to perpetuate His work; and this intention was 
primary, not subsidiary’’; and that “this Divine Society 
He represented as being separate from, and in some sense 
antagonistic to, the World; and membership in it must 
involve sacrifice.’’ Both of these propositions would, until 
a few years ago, have been admitted by nearly every 
theologian. But the modern “eschatological’’ theory of 
the Gospels has raised adversaries to these propositions. 
According to the eschatological theory, which has won the 
assert of such men as M. Loisy, the late Father Tyrrell, and 
Dr. Burkitt, Christ looked for the immediate coming of an 
Apocalyptic kingdom from heaven, and, as the interval 
between His preaching and that kingdom would be a short 
one, no provision for an organised society of believers was 
necessary. The effect that the eschatological teaching of 
the Gospels had upon the New Testament conception of the 
Church raises a number of interesting problems which are 
still far from solution. 

Having thus expounded his view of the Church in 
tdea, Canon Hobhouse proceeds, in his second lecture, to 
show us “The Church overcoming the World” during the 
period between the end of the first century and the be- 
ginning of the fourth. This seems to us rather a large 
claim. No one would estimate the Christians of the 
Empire at the close of the period of persecution as more 
than a respectable minority. They were drawn largely 
from the lower classes, and included a considerable pro- 
portion of slaves. They had, it is true, a power far in 
excess of their numerical strength, and were opposing out- 
worn and uninspiring creeds. But they did not form 
anything like so compact and homogeneous a body as Canon 
Hobhouse implies. The “great Divine Society such as the 
world had never seen before—a Society catholic, cosmo- 
politan, independent of civil and national systems and 
organisations, open to every race and rank,’’ was by no 
means free from corruptions and abuses. There was a 
tendency to relapse into idolatry, and in a great many 
cases those who called themselves Christians retained a large 
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measure of pagan belief. With the conversion of Constantine 
the numbers of these semi-Christians increased. Canon Hob- 
house quotes Mr. Peile’s metaphor that the Spirit of the 
World, “by inoculating society at large with a very dilute 
and attenuated serum of Christianity, secured for it a 
measure of immunity from violent and _ inconvenient 
attacks.’’ This, however, was not all. From being the 
persecuted, the Church soon became the persecutor, and 
the large number of unconverted pagans who soon em. 
braced Christianity owed their change of religion to the 
severity of the civil power. The Church had become 
secularised by the world, and had definitely entered upon 
the path against which Canon Hobhouse’s lectures are 
a protest. 

But was any other path possible? Canon Hobhouse 
protests against “a kind of fatalism which it is fashion- 
able to apply to history,’’ and we have a great deal of 
sympathy with his protest. But there are occasions when 
the fate of an institution has been absolutely determined 
by its environment. The Church of the fourth century 
had to decide whether it would fight the State or be con- 
trolled by the State. And the result in either case would 
have been very much the same. If the wine of the Church 
were poured into the water of the State, or if the water of 
the State were poured into the wine of the Church, either 
process would give the wine and water of a State Church. 
To the Roman world religion was a function of the State. 
To the Christian Church the State was a function of 
religion. When the Roman world and the Christian 
Church coalesced, as they were bound to coalesce, the 
system which produced Hildebrand and Charles V. was 
born. It remained to be decided whether a king or a priest 
should have his foot upon the neck of the people, but he 
who occupied that position would be ruler in the religious 
as well as in the political sphere. The maxim, cujus regio, 
ejus religio, which sums up the Reformation theory of the 
relations between Church and State, was the inevitable 
result of a long chain of causes, any one of which it is 
impossible to detach from the remainder. 

At the end of his historical argument, Canon Hobhouse 
proceeds to deal, in two lectures, with the position of the 
Church to-day. The present position of Christendom is, 
he says, one of “religious chaos.’’ There is no sense of 
obligation in the Church membership of most professing 
Christians. Everywhere there is diversity of belief, con- 
fusion of principle, and uncertainty of policy. The Church 
of England cannot subdivide an overgrown diocese, or 
change a rubric in the Prayer-Book, or remove any of the 
abuses connected with patronage and simony, without the 
consent of a Parliament “which is habitually over- 
worked, generally indifferent, and sometimes unfriendly.”’ 
As a remedy for this, Canon Hobhouse advocates, if we do 
not misrepresent him, that the Church should organise 
herself in a manner as independent of the State as pos- 
sible. We agree with him that such a course would be 
highly beneficial, and we are convinced that its adoption 
will not be long delayed. At the same time, we cannot 
help feeling that a great deal depends on the constitution 
and policy of the disestablished Church, and we strike upon 
a fundamental disagreement with Canon Hobhouse. For 
him the main thing to be achieved is the restoration of dis- 
cipline, and it is to restore discipline that he would 
sacrifice the prestige of establishment. Now, the very 
phrase “ecclesiastical discipline” has a suspicious sound. 
It usually means the power to crush unorthodox opinion. A 
separate and exclusive body such as Canon Hobhouse fore- 
shadows would give short shrift, for example, to thosé of 
its members who did not accept the strictly orthodox view 
of the mode of the Incarnation. It would stereotype 
dogma, resist progress, and rapidly sink to the level of a 
negligible and reactionary sect. It would resemble in 
many respects a fresh Donatist or Montanist heresy. “It 
is not the primary function of the Church,’”’ says Canon 
Hobhouse, “to diffuse an elevating influence over the 
World. Its primary function is to make saints, and to 
preserve intact both its own existence as a Divine Society 
and alse the treasure which it guards.’’ In other words, 
the Church will save itself by holding aloof from the rest 





of mankind as from something that defiles it, and excom- 
municating such of its own members as question any of its 
dogmas. It is an impossible and an undesirable ideal. 
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No great cause was ever furthered by the spirit of exclu- 
sion. Instead of repeating the word “discipline,” the 
Church must learn to say “brotherhood,’’ and to find its 
function not in making ineffectual saints, but in applying 
the ethical teaching of Jesus to the modern world. Only by 
abandoning the ideal of a society of saints and “losing its 
soul’ can it save it. 





THE FINAL “GROVE.’’* 


Tue final volume of the new issue of Grove’s “ Dictionary 
of Music,” like the preceding four, shows that practically 
all the good there is in the second edition we owe to Grove, 
and that most of the weaknesses of it come from the 
musical bias of its second editor. Some of Grove’s own 
errors of judgment were bad enough, in all conscience—the 
allocation, for instance, of 115 columns to Mendelssohn 
and only nine to Bach. But Grove, though never more 
than an enthusiastic amateur himself, and a critic of no 
original force or insight, was an excellent editor—certainly 
the organisation of the original Dictionary could not have 
been placed in better hands. He seems to have been quite 
free from prejudice, to have taken any amount of trouble 
to find the best man for a given subject, and to have had 
that crowning quality of a great organiser, the intimate 
perception of a given writer’s fitness even in departments 
where his own knowledge was slight. One has only to look 
at the list of contributors he gathered round him, and 
compare it with the new names that have been added by 
Mr. Fuller Maitland, to realise how many of the best 
points of an editor Grove possessed, and how many his 
successor lacks. Chouquet and Jullien in France; Spitta, 
Pohl, Friedlaender, Gehring, Hiller, Maczewski, and 
Thayer in Germany; Chappell, Corder, Dannreuther, 
Helmore, A. J. Hipkins, Hueffer, E. J. Hopkins, Hullah, 
Macfarren, Ouseley, Hubert Parry, Pole, Prout, Rimbault, 
Barclay Squire, Mrs. Wodehouse, H. E. Wooldridge in 
England—no editor in those days could have done better. 
Thirty years or so have elapsed since Grove planned out 
his scheme. There has been much done in music since 
then, and there have been many changes in musical 
esthetic. To provide for all these in a Dictionary that was 
supposed to have been brought up to date, what new names 
of any standing has the second editor added? Less than a 
dozen at the most—Mr. G. E. P. Arkwright, Dr. Walford 
Davies, Mr. E. J. Dent, Mr. W. H. Hadow, Dr. Ernest 
Walker, Mr. H. S. Macran, Mr. R. A. Streatfeild, 
Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams, and one or two others. These 
are all as good names as anyone could wish to see; but to 
what kind of articles are they attached? Dr. Walford 
Davies writes on Counterpoint, Mr. Macran on Greek 
Music, Mr. Dent on Scarlatti, and so on—i.e., the bulk of 
the new intelligence has been spent on purely technical or 
antiquarian subjects. The burden of the new criticism has 
fallen upon Mr. Streatfeild, Mr. Hadow, and Dr. Walker. 
Mr. Streatfeild has contributed excellent articles on Opera 
and on a few modern composers. Dr. Walker’s chief con- 
tribution has been a refreshingly outspoken article on 
Oratorio. Mr. Hadow has written on Berlioz—not at all 
the best subject that could have been chosen for him, and 
— in which, consequently, he has been far from his 
st. 

But these, it will be said, do not represent all the new 
contributions to the latest ‘“Grove.’’ No, not all, of 
course. Mrs. Newmarch, for example, has given us the 
advantages of her first-hand knowledge of the Russian 
language in her articles on composers of the neo-Russian 
school. Mr. Maitland himself has given us a new and 
admirable article on Brahms. Other writers have done 
good pedestrian work on small subjects. It is when we 
turn to the articles on living or recently deceased com- 
posers, or on questions of musical esthetic that are vital 
to-day, that we see how completely the new issue of the 
Dictionary has failed to realise our expectations, and how 
greatly the new editor has been lacking in the qualities 
that made Grove so successful. Grove might not have 
sympathised with the general trend of modern music, but 
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he would certainly have seen that in his Dictionary the 
new tendencies were discussed by someone who sympathised 
with them, or at any rate understood them. To the end of 
his days, for example, he was somewhat out of touch with 
Wagner and Wagnerism; but his sense of justice and his 
editorial flair told him that the proper person to write 
about Wagner was not a Brahmsian, but a Wagnerian, and 
so he gave the commission to Dannreuther. The keenness 
of his judgment here showed itself in the fact that Dann- 
reuther’s article was not only one of the best in the old 
Dictionary, but is worthy of retention in the new one, 
where it is still one of the best. How many of the articles 
of Mr. Maitland’s new contributors are worth reading, we 
will not say twenty years, but twenty days—even that is 
too long; twenty seconds is sufficient limit in one or two 
cases—after their publication in the Dictionary? What 
are the new names of importance that have come up for 
treatment? Strauss, Debussy, Wolf, Sibelius, Elgar, 
Bantock, Delius, and Reger are the chief of them. Mr. 
Maitland kept the Strauss for himself; his article is an 
example and a warning of the critical destitution into 
which a cultivated and able man can sink when he touches 
a subject for which his temperament, his training, and his 
associations have all unfitted him. Mr. Maitland, again, 
chose to write upon Elgar and Bantock—in neither case, it 
is needless to say, getting near the heart of the subject. 
He had the good sense to turn Delius over to Mr. Streat- 
feild, who writes on him with symapthy and understand- 
ing. The two-column article on Sibelius, by Mr. Duncan 
Hume, roams aimlessly over the general topic of Finland 
and the Finns, but says nothing pertinent of Sibelius, and 
contains nothing to show any detailed study of his work. 
Debussy gets forty-one unilluminative lines from a certain 
Gustav Ferrari; one could easily name twenty writers in 
England alone who were much more deserving of the com- 
mission. The article on Reger touches lower depths. The 
writer of it, Mr. H. V. Hamilton, may be crammed to the 
teeth with knowledge of Reger’s music, but his article 
does not contain a sentence to show that he has opened one 
of Reger’s scores—only stereotyped generalities and a 
couple of quotations from “a celebrated German critic.”’ 
What, one asks in amazement, was Mr. Maitland thinking 
of when he admitted articles of this kind into the new 
Dictionary? Hugo Wolf does indeed get a reasonable 
amount of space and sympathetic treatment; but the 
author of the article——-Mr. L. W. Haward—if he has any 
original ideas upon Wolf, has been at pains to conceal 
them. The same indifference to or contempt for everything 
that is really modern is visible in the editor’s treatment of 
questions of form and of esthetics throughout the Dic- 
tionary. Sir Hubert Parry’s articles on matters of this 
kind were incomparable for their day, and are still 
admirable; but he himself, with his singular tolerance 
towards modern esthetic developments that run counter 
to his own bias as a composer, would probably be the first 
to admit that each one of his articles needs supplementing. 
Who, again, but Mr. Maitland would have thought that 
the whole of the vast development in programme music 
during the last twenty years was adequately dealt with in 
the following sentence interpolated into Mr. Corder’s old 
and out-of-date article on the subject: “The tone-poems of 
Richard Strauss are one and all programme-music, and 
among recent English specimens of the higher kind of 
‘character-music’ may be mentioned Elgar’s ‘ Cockaigne’ 
overture and Mackenzie’s suite ‘London Day by Day’’’? 
Could anyone imagine Grove, whatever his personal tastes 
might be, exhibiting such blindness as that towards the 
most powerful of the musical forces around him? 

One regrets to have to say it so plainly, but the fact 
is that what in Grove’s hands was a broad and tolerant 
and sane effort to create a national work has become, in 
Mr. Maitland’s hands, an engine of partisanship. Its new 
matter mostly represents neither modern scholarship nor 
modern thought; it represents in the main the prejudices 
of a particular circle. Even in minor matters one con- 
stantly notices the same infirmities of judgment—the in- 
clusion, for example, of a number of nonentities and the 
exclusion of people of undoubted force. No one questions 
Mr. Maitland’s honor, or suggests that he has used his 
position as editor to puff his friends and acquaintances. 
It is his editorial judgment that we dispute, not his 
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honesty. The trouble is that he honestly regards these 
writers of his own circle, or his own way of thinking, as of 
real importance, while he knows too little of what goes on 
outside his circle. We are given copious details, for 
example, of every orgen that a certain University gentle- 
man has played on, every degree he has acquired, and 
the date of it; yet the gentleman is of no importance 
outside his own sphere, and it is safe to say that nine 
hundred and ninety-nine musicians out of s thousand in 
England have never even heard his name. But there is 
not a line of mention of the late Arthur Johnstone, the 
musical critic of the ‘“‘ Manchester Guardian,’’ a man of 
exceptional ability, who was for years the most powerful 
musical force in the provinces, and whose articles have 
helped to stimulate the interest and shape the taste of 
tens of thousands of thoughtful men. Why is this? 
Simply because Mr. Maitland knows all about the Univer- 
sity gentleman and his unimportant work, and knows little 
about Johnstone and his very important work ; and a fly on 
one’s spectacles naturally seems far bigger than a giant 
ten miles’ away. Grove, for all his amateurism, would 
never have made such blunders as these. But though one 
could preach on this text, supporting the sermon with 
ample documentary evidence, through another dozen 
columns of THE Natron, it is time to stop. In a final 
word, one may just urge it on the publishers that already, 
while the ink of the second edition is hardly yet dry, a 
third edition is imperatively called for. Apart from a 
hundred columns or so of really valuable new matter, 
whatever is good in the present Dictionary has come 
straight out of the first edition; the rest is mostly narrow- 
mindedness and short-sightedness. 





THE WORKING WOMAN OF THE UNITED 
STATES.* 


Tue interest of Miss Abbott’s study of women’s labor in 
America is not only economic, but also historical and 
sociological. In Europe industrial history, though it has 
well-marked stages, cannot be said to have any real be- 
ginning. Women whose blood still runs in English veins 
were weaving in some primitive fashion when the first 
Roman foot touched English land; and women have con- 
tinued to weave here, on looms of extraordinarily varying 
types, ever since. In the Northern districts of America, 
on the other hand, a new race and an entirely new civilisa- 
tion were introduced at a period which, to the historic 
consciousness of Europe, seems but the day before yester- 
day. The new communities being fundamentally agricul- 
tural and their population sparse, there was no labor of 
men to spare from the land, and such manufactures as 
existed were carried on by women, generally in their several 
homes. Down ‘to the beginning of the last century the 
Puritan spirit survived which taught that to spend an idle 
hour was sinful for man, woman, or child. 

“Industry by compulsion, if not by faith, was the gospel 
of the seventeenth century, and not only court orders, but 
Puritan ministers warned the women of that day of the dangers 
of idle living.” 

Benevolent persons who nowadays would be agitating for 
the prohibition of child-labor were, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, busy in setting children to work in 
spinning schools and other establishments. That pre- 
mature toil could be injurious, either mentally or physic- 
ally, to the growing creature was an idea of which the 
dawn had not yet appeared. Nor was there any notion 
that women ought to confine themselves to domestic occu- 
pations. The “sphere of woman,’ in the economic creed 
of the Colonial American, was any employment that would 
put upon her own shoulders the burden of her own 
support. 

Not until after the severance of the Colonies from the 
Mother Country did America develop any considerable 
industrial activity, and the first and oldest of its large 
trades was the cotton trade. At first all the spinners and 
weavers were women and children, no man having been 
employed at a loom before 1814. There were, in fact, no 
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men to spare for factory employment, and if women had 
not been available, American industry must have waited 
for an increase of population. By 1831 “thirty-nine 
thousand females’’ were reported to be employed in cotton 
factories, and: their being thus occupied was regarded as a 
matter for public congratulation. A most unreasonable 
apprehension seems to have prevailed that women were in 
danger of having too little to do. Very curious in modern 
ears sound the words of early authors who opposed the 
introduction of cotton machinery “from the fear that the 
female part of the population, by the disuse of the distaff, 
should become idle,” or described women living in villages 
remote from commercial employment as “doomed to idle- 
ness and its inseparable attendance—vice and guilt.’’ In 
1837 there is evidence of the employment of women in over 
a hundred industrial occupations, and from about that 
date the work of women has been assuming more and more 
the forms familiar to European investigators. In America, 
as here, different trades have followed slightly different 
lines of evolution, and Miss Abbott has added to the 
interest as well as the value of her investigation by 
examining separately the five trades in which the largest 
numbers of women are employed. 

The cotton industry of America long remained a 
woman’s industry, men being scarcely employed except as 
foremen and overseers. Even within the memory of 
persons still living “a ‘man weaver’ was held up to public 
ridicule for holding a ‘woman’s job.’’’ The introduction 
of high speed power-looms has tended, however, to displace 
women, and to render weaving more and more an employ- 
ment for men. The last census (1905) shows the propor- 
tion of men and that of women to have become practically 
equal. In spinning the women still preponderate, although 
mule-spinning is entirely in the hands of men. 

“In this, the most important women’s industry, the women 
are being slowly displaced by men. Women formed, in round 
numbers, from two-thirds to three-fourths, and in some districts 
as high as nine-tenths, of the total number of operatives in 
the first half of the century; but this proportion has been 
declining until, in the twentieth century, the men outnumber 
the women. There are two important reasons explain- 
ing the displacement of the female operative, the first of these 
being the increasing weight and speed of machinery. The 
second explanation . . . isthe change in the available labor supply, 
the increase in the number of men wanting work as a result 
of immigration, and the decrease in the relative number of 
women desiring work in the mills, due to the widening of the 
field of employment for educated women.” 

The early cotton mills in America were served by girls of 
good New England families, educated and keenly interested 
in intellectual matters; but such girls are no longer to be 
found in the trade :— 

“The granddaughters of the first mill girls are now to 
be found in the women’s colleges, while the women who have 
taken their places in the mills are immigrants or the children 
of immigrants—in the terms of the well-known census classifica- 
tion, ‘foreign-born or of foreign parentage.’ ” 

A curious contrast, this, to the record of the English mills 
founded upon the toil of ignorant and enslaved children, 
but coming by degrees to employ perhaps the most intelli- 
gent and independent group of our native workers. 

In some departments of the clothing trades the story 
is the same. An occupation originally employing women 
has undergone changes of method—chiefly by means of the 
introduction of new machinery—and these changes have 
favored the employment of men. In the shoe trade the 
same cause at one time produced the opposite effect. 
Machinery that could be run by women caused the per- 
centage of women in that trade to rise, between 1890 and 
1900, from 30 to 33; but the introduction of yet further 
machinery more suitable to men checked this tendency, and 
in 1905 the figure was still 33 per cent. 

The cigar-making trade has a curious industry. It 
began in America, as a domestic industry in the hands of 
women, then passed into factories, and was carried on 
chiefly by immigrant men who had acquired skill in their 
own countries, and, finally, of late years, is again employ- 
ing nearly as many women as men (42 per cent. in 1905). 

In the printing trade, in which a few women have 
worked from the beginning, the organised men have tried 
hard to exclude women, with the usual results. Women 
have not been kept out of the trade; but, the opportuni- 
ties of thorough training being denied to them, they have 
been kept out of the union houses. and compelled—to the 
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injury of the men no less than to their own—to swell the 
number of non-union houses, which are a constant danger 
to trade organisation. 

The general conclusion is that 


‘“‘it becomes clear that women have been, from the beginning 
of our history, an important factor in American industry. In 
the early days of the factory system they were an indispensable 
factor. Any theory, therefore, that women are a new element 
in our industrial life, or that they are doing ‘men’s work,’ or 
that they have ‘driven out the men,’ is a theory unsupported 
by facts. So far as industrial employments are con- 
cerned, they were considered especially suited to women at a 
time when men did not regard such work as profitable enough 
for themselves. By prior right of occupation, and by the in- 
vitation of early philanthropists and statesmen, the working- 
woman holds a place of her own in this field. In the days 
when the earliest factories were calling for operatives, the 
public moralist denounced her for ‘eating the bread of idle- 
ness,’ if she refused to obey the call. Now that there is some 
fear lest profuse immigration may give us an over-supply of 
labor, and that there may not be work enough for the men, 
it is the public moralist, again, who finds that her proper place 
is at home, and that the world of industry was created for men.” 


These truths—which are by no means without parallel in 
our own country—would seem to throw a somewhat ironic 
light upon the true inwardness of public moralisings. 





THE LITTLE YACHTSMAN.* 


Yacutrnc folk may roughly be divided into two classes. 
There is the lordly owner of the steam or sailing vessel of 
fairly large dimensions and expensive up-keep, who controls, 
or more generally is controlled by, a paid skipper and crew ; 
and there is the “ little’’ yachtsman, who sails his own boat 
with the aid of a single “hand,” or, maybe, without any 
professional assistance whatsoever. Mr. Chatterton belongs 
to the latter class. The “ Vivette” 


is a four-ton cutter. 
She is built for comfort rather than for speed. With the 
assistance of a brother amateur, he has sailed her 


from the Crouch to the Land’s End and back again to 
the Solent; sometimes putting into port at night, 
sometimes voyaging beneath the stars, as circumstances 
directed ; and from the log he kept he has compiled a very 
readable book of sea-craft, as loved and studied by a little 
yachtsman. And the little yachtsman, if we may believe 
him, is the only one who can get to know the joy and the 
secret of the sea life. His is the independence unknown to 
the skippered owner of the ship of many tons; and his the 
intimate knowledge of detail that is elsewhere in the hands 
of people, reticent when they are not dictatorial, who tell 
the owner when, and when not, he may move his boat out of 
harbor. To him, too, come the confidences of real sailor- 
men, who distrust or despise the yachtsman of the larger 
growth, but will impart from the fulness of their know- 
ledge tips and wrinkles to the humbler kind. 

It is small wonder, therefore, that Mr. Chatterton is 
in love with his subject, and hopes by the publication of his 
experiences to make others in love with it. Whether he 
will do so, remains to be seen, but he has, in our opinion, 
gone the right way towork. His book has the prime qualities 
of homeliness and simplicity. The owner of a little yacht 
has perforce to deal with comparatively little themes, if he 
is going to adhere closely to the line of truth; and to do 
otherwise is to make a grave mistake, for a poignant and 
truthful description of sea yachting pure and simple has a 
charm which the introduction of adventures, only very dis- 
tantly related to the truth, spoils entirely. We remember 
reading with a good deal of pleasure the opening chapters of 
a book which described a cruise in the Zuiderzee and the 
Baltic, undertaken by a couple of men in a seven-ton centre- 
board yacht. The local color, besides being novel, was ex- 
ceedingly fresh and vigorous. But later on in the book the 
author, with an evident desire to tickle the palate of his 
readers, had superimposed upon this pulsating background 
a human “plot” that robbed the background of its power 
to hold the attention—a German invasion story that spread 
over the excellent nature painting like a cloud; it was as 
if a fall of British Museum dust had descended suddenly 
upon a sparkling summer sea. Mr. Chatterton has made no, 
such mistake. Relying for his interest upon the truth that: 
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the mere process of sailing a four-tonner the length of the 
English Channel is a sufficient “adventure,’’ he has con- 
cocted no adventitious adventures. The book rings true 
throughout, as a consequence. 

Once the owner of the “ Vivette”’ was mistaken by some 
Brixham trawlers, plying their craft in forbidden waters, for 
a fishing inspector in disguise, and his night’s sail was dis- 
turbed by these worthies’ evident intention run the 
“Vivette’’ down. Once again, off Portland, there was a 
nasty spell of physical discomfort. The wind fell, and from 
ten in the morning till four in the afternoon the boat flopped 
about— 


” 


to 


“in a nasty bucking swell and a broiling sun. There was not 
so much as a faint air, and the yacht drifted any- 
where, sometimes stern first, sometimes broadside on. 
The dinghy, of course, had to have her little say on the subject, 
and persistently bumped up alongside. For a !ong time we used 
up part of our remaining energy in fending her off, but, finally, 
being so weak and tired with loss of sleep and food, we lashed 
her helm amidships, and let both yacht and dinghy do what 
they pleased. The mate went below and turned in, but the 
cabin was like an oven. To complete matters, the large can 
in the fo’c’sle containing the ship’s paraffin at last got adrift 
with the continual motion, and emptied at least half a gallon 
of its contents into the bilge, whence a pretty odor came into 
the cabin to intensify the unbearable atmosphere. . . . We 
tried to drink some water from the tanks, but that was nearly 
as warm as the atmosphere; so we washed in it, but we were 
soon as hot again. All the time the boom was thrashing madly 
from one side to another, and the counter of the yacht would 
come down with a slam and a bang on the swell.’ 

That night the crew of the “ Vivette’’ were glad to go to 
bed within the peace of Lulworth Cove. But the experience, 
like that of the Brixham trawlers, was exceptional. The 
commoner adventures were concerned with such trifles as 
the loss and recovery of the ship’s dinghy, the too persistent 
“ punching” up against a head wind and a choppy sea, the 
scampering from one part of a haven to another, the little 
excitements of night navigation. So the narrative jogs along 
—on an even keel, as one might say—until the “ Vivette’”’ 
is berthed for the winter. The practical yachtsman may 
learn much from a book of this kind, from the art of sailing 
a small yacht comfortably in a heavy following sea to the 
hardly less important art of such a yacht’s catering ; and he 
can never have experienced in any degree the call of the 
sea who does not find awakened within himeelf, by the 
perusal of these pages, some of those emotions that have 
spurred poets to the glorification of roving winds and glanc- 
ing green-blue waters, of the salt spray and the white- 
churned passage of a ship’s wake. 





A METAPHYSICAL NOVEL.* 


“ Curnpert Learmont”’ is a novel which may be studied to 
advantage by four classes of readers: (a) by metaphysicians 
and theologians; (b) by readers with a sense of humor; (c) 
by people interested in Scotch life and character ; (7) by “ the 
unco guid.’” Why Mr. Revermort has chosen to enshrine his 
original philosophical thesis in the heart of a novel is hard 
to see, since the doctrine is too theoretical, too purely the 
product of a philosophical brain, to bear any vital relation to 
the doings of his passion-driven hero and heroine, Learmont 
and Mrs. Fotheringham. Probably the author was dis- 
satisfied with the dry form of a treatise or dialogue, and 
thought that an emotional creed, which sees in “ the living 
passion and suffering of the universe’’ “a mirage of the 
Divine anguish,”’ and preaches that “all passion, all delight, 
and all thought blend into a higher identity, not of our 
knowledge of God, but of God’s knowledge and of God’s 
desire—Azbar al Azbaroth,’’ must be shaped in aesthetic 
form. The result is very curious. Metaphysics “spin the 
plot,” and in the mirror of the Revermortian ethic we are 
bidden to see and judge the lovers who sin, “ by the damning 
righteousness of their sundered lives,” and who then, by their 
union in defiance of the world’s veto, discover “the word, 
the meaning, the Logos of the universe the uni- 
verse transfigured by that thought, and by that passion 
glorified.” Let no one take alarm. Mr. Revermort’s novel 
is on too highly metaphysical a plane to seduce his readers 
into any vulgar glorification of the senses. Indeed, the 
lovers, who keep twin metaphysical diaries, argue their case 
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with such ethical acumen, such learned dialectic, such a 
battery of contexts and concepts from the library philo- 
sophic, that it would take all the time of the doctors and 
professors of the Scotch Universities to refute them. The 
interesting point is that these Caledonian lovers, by the in- 
tensity of their faith, are depicted as lifting their passion 
into the rarified atmosphere of a new religion. And safe in 
the upper reaches of their sacred ecstasy and spiritual bliss, 
in which all is united, “ passion, holiness, freedom, mystery, 
the transport of living, the transport of dying,” it would be 
as futile to seek to disturb them as to try and rout Tristan 
and Iseult by the arguments of Dr. Paley. The hero, Cuth- 
bert Learmont, moreover, has the advantage over Tristan of 
being a Scotsman, and a born theologian to boot, and. by 
his preliminary onslaught on the trenches of conventional 
morality, in the matter of “the Scottish Church being left 
to the dull, the self-seeker, and the fool,’’ he carries con- 
fusion into the camp of orthodox conformity. 

The story opens with a spirited scene in Learmont’s 
rooms in Glasgow, where a dozen young men, all students of 
theology, are sitting talking, arguing, and drinking. The 
atmosphere is thick with tobacco smoke, but thicker still 
with the din of theological controversy. The eternal ques- 
tion, as Mr. Hall Caine would say, is the difficulty of the 
brilliant and sincere-minded men in finding scope for their 
spiritual energies within the Church which welcomes the 
self-seeker, the insincere, and the hypocrite, so long as he 
conforms. Learmont is at the parting of the ways. He has 
been offered an assistantship at Rosseldean, but he is vio- 
lently in love with Mrs. Fotheringham, the beautiful wife 
of a rich, mediocre, coarse-natured Glasgow merchant. By a 
manceuvre of her mother, Mary has been married off to Tom 
Fotheringham, and by going abroad the unsuspicious Lear- 
mont has lost her. The author shows some skill in drawing 
the various psychological phases of passion unappeased, 
but does not convince us that Mary Fotheringham is really 
in love with Learmont, though she is out of touch with Tom, 
her mediocre husband. For the author’s purpose it is 
essential that the woman shall live on the same ecstatic 
plane of metaphysical self-searchings as Learmont, and our 
patience is sorely tried when Mary becomes a convert to the 
Halfordian metaphysic and writes pages in her diary on 
“ Azbar Al Azbaroth—the Lone of the Lonelinesses. ; 
This—this is to be God—strife of the world-soul’s striving— 
desire of the world-soul’s desiring. Cuthbert Learmont 
, how that name turns to fire on the page, and pass- 
ing into my blood, beats and burns in the systole-dyastole of 
my heart.”’ 

It is, of course, easy to point out the integral weakness 
in an artistic structure which hangs on the verge of the 
ridiculous, and the author has fabricated in Learmont a 
Werther-like figure of intense subjectivity. Learmont’s 
agonised rhetoric, his metaphysical ponderings, his pas- 
sionate probings, are displayed without the necessary cor- 
rective of criticism. Even at the final stage of the lovers’ 
tragic relations, when Learmont has to face the crucial 
matter of Mary’s possible separation from him for good— 
her husband being obliged by financial reasons to take up 
his residence in Melbourne—he bursts into rhapsodies on the 
meaning of the Universe, the mirage of Being, the 
world-soul’s will, in a style that shows he is a philo- 
sopher first and a man afterwards. We need not trouble to 
follow the doings of the lovers, which are valid on the plane 
of feeling in countries and continents where Cudworth and 
Harnack, Hegel and Renan, are not brought into court to 
support an elopement, or controverted to justify a flame. 
Mr. Revermort’s metaphysical thesis is a strong creation, 
and its tragic beauty might inspire a poetic-philosophic poem 
of the Nietzschian order. A great musician should utilise 
the theme: Tchaikoveky might certainly have done wonders 
with it. But it is not to be associated with the calf-love of 
a “stickit minister.” The esthetic scheme is wronged by 
the pedantic environment. 

Apart from the metaphysics and love story, “ Cuthbert 
Learmont’’ has genuine interest as a sidelight on the 
Scottish people’s ineradicable love for theology. The 
strongest and ablest portion of the novel is the chapter that 
depicts Learmont’s collision with his cantankerous congrega- 
tion of tradesmen, farmers, villa residents, laborers, and 
shepherds at Rosseldean His suspicious adversary, the 
ruling elder, David Dunn, the chemist, who calls a parish 








meeting to discuss the “sheer, rank Romanism”’ of the 
young minister’s sermons, is a delicious piece of portraiture, 
and the very clever description of the meeting, and its final 
vote of “‘admonition,” shows that Mr. Revermort could, if 
he liked, distinguish himself in fiction. He has insight, a 
sense of character, and satiric power; but he will pardon us 
if we suggest that, both in “Lucian Scarfield” and the 
volume before us, he is trying the impossible. His heroes 
do not fit into their environment, and have no real relation 
with it. They are men of theories, the product of a teem- 
ing imagination and a flux of literary ideas. They should 
be reserved by Mr. Revermort as central figures for “ Dia- 
logues,’’ poetical drama, or poetical dialectics of the “Thus 
Spake Zarathrustra” order. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


MovunTAINEERING has given to literature some classics, 
but the modern output is disappointing. Its extent, how- 
ever, proves that climbing exercises an interest for those out- 
side the circle of its followers. ‘“ Mountain Adventures at 


Home and Abroad’? (Methuen, 7s. 6d. net), by Mr. 
George D. Abraham, is obviously written for non- 
climbers, though it has points of interest for moun- 


taineers. Mr. Abraham is, perhaps, the greatest of 
modern cragsmen. He is an enthusiast, and has assimi- 
lated, sometimes too thoroughly, the Alpine classics. He 
has vigorously attacked the difficulties which beset’ all those 
that write of mountains, but like most Alpine authors, his 
speech is constantly arrested by “the broken stammer of the 
skies.” Mr. Abraham is happier when dealing with the 
concrete than with the abstract aspects of mountaineering. 
The most charming passages in “The Playground of 
Europe” are those which define the philosophy of moun- 
taineering. Here Mr. Abraham is least successful. “The 
Joy of the Mountains” is the least convincing chapter in the 


book. The style would have been more effective if it had 

been simpler. “ Twixt,” “ perchance ”’ (which occurs thirteen 
Pp 

times in one chapter) “culinary,” “ welters,” “devotees of 


Morpheus,” are irritating phrases. On the other hand, Mr. 
Abraham is convincing when describing his own climbs, and 
his reminiscences of Owen Glynne Jones rise to a high level 
of expression, bearing witness to the power of mountain 
friendships. The illustrations are eloquent, and show con- 
siderable artistic power. 


* ” * 


“ CHEsTER,”’ painted by Mr. E. Harrison Compton and 
described by Mr. Francis Duckworth (Black, 7s. 6d. net), 
belongs to that new class of so-called color books, the text 
of which is neither guide-booky nor laboredly historical, 
but aims at conveying the atmosphere or personality of the 
place of which it treats. Mr. Duckworth’s letterpress con- 
tains plenty of history; but he embroiders the historical 
facts with such delicate stuffs of fanciful legend, mildly 
mystic philosophy, and gentle humor, that they wear the 
aspect of romance. The Roman stronghold of Deva 
is for him a peg on which to hang a number of literary ideas. 
He makes of its vicissitudes a pageant, and of its archi- 
tecture something like a poem, of its development an essay 
on municipal freedom, and of its latter-day peacefulness a 
sober song of content. Yet when one analyses the history 
in the book, it is all very complete—complete, that is, up 
to the point when he ends it, which is, roughly speaking, 
the end of the seventeenth century, when its annals become 
less picturesque and less romantic. Up to the Conquest 
the record of Chester is full of blank pages. There are 
the few brief periods, such as that of the Battle of Chester 
(a.D. 607), when the place emerges into the glare of historical 
limelight ; but for the most part this Saxon period is char- 
acterised by its long, uncanny silences. In the Middle 
Ages the Welsh kept its citizens lively up to the time of 
the first Edward; it was heavily involved in the Wars of 
the Roses; and, after two hundred years of peace, again in 
the Great Rebellion. Like the majority of our really 
interesting old cities, it enjoyed the faculty of espousing the 
losing cause. Perhaps the best part of Mr. Duckworth’s 
work is his word-painting of Chester’s social life during those 
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romantic epochs. He presents us with pictures of the day- 
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to-day existence of the man in the street and the monk in | 


St. Werburgh’s Abbey, of the mystery plays—for Chester, 
like York and Coventry, had its peripatetic civic dramas— 
and of the very appearance of medieval Chester’s streets, 
which he compares to those of modern Stamboul; and he 
writes very sincerely and picturesquely of St. Werburgh, 


the Rows, and other monuments of Chester architecture. | 


Mr. Compton’s water-color drawings make no concessions to 
the older style of detailed workmanship. They are broad, 
loosely-handled studies, so wrought as to extract the utmost 
luminosity from the medium ; slight—perhaps a little too 
slight—at times, but when a close-at-hand subject, such as 
a row of half-timbered houses, is rendered, pregnant with 
essential detail. The book makes an admirably suggestive 


cicerone to a fine old town. 
* * * 


” 


“Dreams: Deap Earnest AND Hatr-JEsT,”’ is the title 
of a volume of essays by Mr. Coulson Kernahan (Jarrold, 
3s. 6d. net), which, according to the publishers’ note, “ are 
calculated to appeal to the most fastidious connoisseur, as 
well as to the popular palate.’’ We like the essays better 
than the overstatement concerning them, which is to say 
that they are the work of a writer of strong imagination 
and proved resource, but without many of the niceties of 
style that go to make the perfect essayist. Ten in number, 
they include a nature rhapsody which is also a religious 
sermon; an appeal on behalf of the National Service 
League—Mr. Kernahan is a keen Territorial—which is 
“specially addressed to Nonconformists,’’ and in which a 
distinction is drawn between the “soldier spirit’’ and 
Jingoism ; and one or two essays of a frankly light and 
humorous character. Writing on “The Impossible Irish- 
man,” Mr. Kernahan observes that the great mistake made 
by the Englishman is in taking the Irishman seriously. 
We are inclined to take Mr. Kernahan most seriously when 
he is least serious—namely, in such studies as “My Aber- 
deen Terrier’’ or “Cerberus in Love”—when he evinces 
both an Irish humor and, in the former case at any rate, that 
quick instinctive sympathy with dumb animals that is not 
half so common as many people imagine. However, the 
more portentous efforts, despite their lack of those unusual 
titles of Mr. Kernahan’s that arrested the reading world’s 
attention some few years back, will doubtless receive the 
appreciation that is anticipated from his considerable 
public. 





* * * 


Miss Mary Innes prefaces her “Schools of Painting ”’ 
(Methuen, 5s. net) with some very wholesome advice on the 
cultivation of taste in art. The only sure way to develop 
this taste, she says, is the way of “fearless sincerity ”’; 
while, for the rest, Ruskin on the one hand and the expert 
connoisseurs (of the Morelli type, presumably) may be 
accepted as “ guides.”” One might, indeed, suggest that the 
scientific type of mind which would benefit by Morelli would 
be unlikely to appreciate Ruskin’s pure estheticism, and 
vice-versa; but after all, one can but mention the extremes, 
and leave the reader to find out which suits him best. In 
her account of the Schools of Painting, Miss Innes begins 
with the Christian art of the catacombs, and proceeds, on 
quite orthodox lines, to trace the developments of 
Byzantinism, of the Italian Renaissance from its dawn to its 
sunset, of the Flemish and Dutch Schools, and finally, the 
Spanish, French, and British. As one might expect, the 
Italian section occupies the lion’s share of the space, and it 
is quite evident that the author’s personal bias, of which 
she gives us fair warning, is all in favor of Italian art. To 





, 


her, Rubens is “coarse,” and our insular public must | 


be forgiven for their non-appreciation of the Dutch genre 
that depicts “the grotesque proceedings of an alien race.”’ 


It appears to us, also, that far less trouble has been taken over | 


the schools with which Miss Innes has less sympathy; and 
the space allotted both to British and French painting is 
shockingly meagre. 
the now threadbare anecdotes 
artists atone for the somewhat perfunctory estimate of their 
works. 


Neither does the inclusion of most of | 
associated with British | 


However, the task of compressing such a huge | 


subject is exceptionally severe, and we feel, in view of | 


the vast industry and painstaking research among literary 
archives that the work has necessitated, that it would be 
angracious to labor this point of criticism. 


[September 10, 1910. 





Che Geek m the Citp. 


Price Friday Prioe Friday 


morning, morning, 
Sept. 2. Sept. 9. 
Consol» Je e 804xd 804xd 
| Great Eastern 644 643 
L. & N.W... 134¢xd 135}xd 
Steel Common 70 694 


Business in the City has been at a very low ebb, and nobody 
took any interest in markets. A few Tory journalists tried 
to make some political capital out of what they called the 
‘low record” in Consols, forgetting, or perhaps ignorant of, 
the fact that Consols, when a 3 per cent. stock, touched 47} 
in the last years of the eighteenth century. This was the 
result of military aggression against the French Republic 
coupled with extraordinarily reckless finance, such as even a 
It 
may be that Tory finance may some day beat this record, but 
we are a very long way from it at present, with a 24 per cent. 
stock above 80, and the eagerness of the patriots to crab the 
national credit is a very pleasant sign of the difficulties to 
which they are reduced by the world-wide movement in 
favor of lower tariffs. 


Tory Government of to-day would hardly contemplate. 


Strone Home Raits. 


That upward movement in Home Rails, which has been 
so stoutly prophesied as the result of recent dividends and 
traffic returns, made some attempt to get under weigh when 
operators made up their minds that the lock-out in the ship- 
building trade was going to prove a blessing in disguise. 
There was not very much enthusiasm, but the public was 
attracted by some of the exhortations from the Press pulpit 
concerning the benefits to be derived from a purchase of 
railway stock, and came in to a moderate extent. The effort 
was not very persistent, in spite of another batch of excellent 
traffic returns and the appearance of Board of Trade returns 
for August, which show that the country’s commercial 
activity is on a quite stupendous scale, and bids fair to beat 
the records of 1907. Allowance must be made for higher 
prices, but ever so the figures are prodigious. 


DEPRESSED AMERICANS. 


Things American do not look very happy. Mr. Roose- 
velt, having lectured the Old World on the way in which 
it ought to behave itself, is busy with the perhaps more 
urgent task of trying to clean the political stable in his own 
country and is making Wall Street feel very uncomfortable. 
Meantime the West is clamoring for money to move its crops, 
having already exhausted its banking facilities by the pur- 
chase of automobiles on borrowed money. In the meantime 
the great railroads have given the word for retrenchment, 
being compelled thereto by their inability to raise fresh 
capital. But when the railroads check their expenditure the 
iron and steel trades suffer, and depression moves round in 
a vicious circle. The American public is finding that its 
tariff means the tyranny of trusts, and is out for clean 
politics. Small wonder that Wall Street is alarmed. 


Monetary UNCERTAINTIES. 


Lombard Street is knee-deep in cheap money, and hopes 
to be breast-high in it shortly, when batches of Treasury 
bills, due this month, have been paid off; but the position is 
not over comfortable, because the drain of sovereigns to 
Egypt, for the autumnal crop requirements, has already 
begun, and now Turkey has intervened as a buyer of bar 
gold in the London bullion market. A rise in the Bank rate 
sooner or later is inevitable, but with the market in credit 
likely to be flooded by the repayment of Treasury bills, any 
such movement at present would be almost certainly ineffec- 
tive. The position requires very careful handling, and the 
disorganisation of the relation between the Treasury and 
the taxpayers, due to the House of Lords’ interference in 
finance, is having an awkward effect. 

Janus. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 








THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS ON 
SEPTEMBER 16TH 


For Prospectus, 
Bootham School, York. 


etc, apply to the Head Master 


AGRICULTURAL GOLLECE, TAMWORTH. 


Farm, 1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith's work. Riding and 
Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Entrance Scholarships Termly. Particulars in Public Schools 
Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation 1st Class College of 
Preceptorg, and Entrance to Oxford or Cambridge. 


STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


Head Master—Witrrep Sessions, B.Se. 
The School has doubled its numbers during the last few years. 
Fees: 60-70 guineas per annum. 














EDGBASTON HICH SCHOOL FOR CIRLS (Ltd.), 


HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Head Mistress Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin), Girten 
College. Cambridge Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos. 
Private Omnibus Daily from Moseley 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26, Hagley Road (next door to the School.) 
House Mistress ... Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses,&c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mk. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 
109, Colmore Row, Birmingham. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pro- 
spectus address: Principal BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 


HASLEMERE, R.5S.0. 





ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 


Thorough education on modern lines. Usual curriculum, also citizen- 
ship course, extension lectures, &c. Preparation when required for 
University and other careers. Healthy outdoor life; good riding 
and games. Systematic training given in carpentry, gardening, nature 
study and poultry keeping, as well as domestic work. 
Principal: Miss KEMP. 








PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Giris. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NeiLp, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb, ), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madamo Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. Re-opens September 23rd. 





TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY HILLS, 
Near Birmingham. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines. Thorough Education with individual care 
and character training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely 
country with bracing air. Good train service on main line. Escorts 
provided. 
Principal - . MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College. Cambridge— Trinity Gollege, Dublin.) 











EDUCATIONAL. 


ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, 
(Founded 1876). 
TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature, Fine Art (Special 
Subject for 1910-11, “ Architecture”). Essay Class (subject for 1910-11, 


“Nineteenth Century Poets ”), History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages 
Science, etc. 





The Classes under the direction of an Honorary C. mmittee of Ladies are ' 


conducted by experienced Tutors of high University attainment, who 
work in direct com ication with their students. Preparation for 
examinations. Fees from 12s,per term. Write for Prospectus to Secretary, 
St. George's Classe:, Edinburgh. 


CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorough education on modern 
lines. Special encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, 
and to interest in current movements. 

Hockey, Teanis, &c., &c. Swimming. Riding. Much outdoor life 


THEODORA E. CLARK. 
Principals { &" M ELLIS. 








LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 
Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 


Universities and in business careers. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., 
at the School. 


SCHOOLS in ENCLAND or ABROAD for BOYS and CIRLS. 


Messrs. J. and J. PATON. having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the Continent, will 
be pleased to aid parentsin their selection by sending (free of charge) 
prospectuses and full particular: of reliable and highly recommended 
establishments. When writing please state the age of pupil, the 
district preferred, and give some idea of the fee- to be paid. 


J.andJ. PATON, Educational! Agents, 143, Cannon Street, London, B.C. 
Telephone—5053 Central. 





HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


AND SIMILAR GOODS. 


SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 








THE “OSMAN” TURKISH TOWEL. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH SHEET. 
THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH MAT. 
THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH GOWN. 


THE ‘‘*OSMAN” Turkish Goods enumerated here are 

an absolute necessity in every household. They are a 

luxury, but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices 

within reach of every one. Be sure to buy the “Osman” 
brand and avoid imitations. 








MADE BY 
BARLOW & JONES, LIMITED, MANCHESTER; 


And Sold by all High-class Drapers and Upholsterers, 

















Che Economist. 


(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 


Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 


A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER, i 
PRICE 8d. By Post, 844. ANwUAL SUBSORIPTION FOR THE UNITED Krnepom, £2 
CoLoONTEs AND ABROAD, £2 4s, 


The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition to a large high-class general circulation, 
the EOONOMIST is subscribed to by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway, Insurance, and 
other Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroad ; and, as its columns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL 
Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


EDINBURGH. ¢ 
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| OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 





THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single from 5/6 to 8/-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION, 





Thackeray Hotel—"' Thackeray, London.” 
Kingsley Hotel—" Bookeraft, London.” 


! 
| Telegraphic Addresses 








LONDON, 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Every form ot Bath. 





Sun Lounge. 





BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residenoe, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier ; 1st-Class ; moderate. 


SIL V ER HOW. Hoarding | Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


“BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 

BOARD RESIDENCE Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 
BRIGHTON. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 

THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara. 


DEAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 








_ H. J. Preston. 
E . Richard, Manager. 

















Ss. R. Jefferson. 














EASTBOURNE. 
HADDON HALL, Devonshire Place, overlooking Sea. _—5/- day. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


FOLKESTONE, 
TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 
dence. Miss Brett and Mies Randall. 
GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE Res1penTIAL Mansion. Facing Sea. 10/- per day. 





GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLL INGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. 


KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), S.O. LANCS. 
CHURCH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments. 


LANCASTER. 








Facing Sea. 




















BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. Wm. Molntosh. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russell. 


Telephone 3052 Royal, 


LLANDUDNO. 
THE WHITE HOUSE. Brdg. Estab. 
Promenade. Premier position. 


LLANELLY. 


Telegrams: “ Compton.” 3 wires. 


Facing Sea. Centre of 
Apply W. L. Thomas. 





CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 

















LYNTON ever). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL 
MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATEHOTEL. _ Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 
KNOTSFORD. Supr. Aparts. Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &c. 


SMEDLEY’ 8 HYDRO. Establishment. 


NELSON. 
RAMSDEN’S HOTEL and Restaurant. . 


Grounds 9 acres. 








Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 
Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 








One minute from Station. 


ie OXFORD (near). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry, Sunny, Golf, &., Lecture 





PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
SOUTHPORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier Lord St., Band and Illu- 


minations. Turkish, Electric, Hydropathic, &c., Baths & Treatment. 


ROW NTREE’ 8S CAFE, Lord St.,Hot Luncheons, Af’ noonTeas. Tel.647. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. _ Tel. 297. 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER. 


HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. 1st Cl. Temp., Tel. 212. 








Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of ‘‘ The Westminster Gazette.”’) 


It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 
‘*F.C.G.’s’’ Cartoons of the Week. 
An Unique page of ** Problems and Prizes,”’ 
Book Reviews and Special Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 


ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 
Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 




















NOTICE, 


Tse Nation is published weekly Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. ForeiGn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to THe Nation 


PusuisHine Co. Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.”’ 


Telephones :—Business : 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams: ‘‘ Nationetta,’’ London. 

Single copies of THe Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 

Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Stoeckholm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Kindly write to Messrs. Methuen for their new illustrated Announce- 
ment List, and for Prospectuses of many interesting books. 


KINGS’ FAVORITES. By Francis Bicktey. With 12 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
A book dealing with the careers of Piers Gaveston, Alice Perrers, 
Alvaro de Luna, Agnes Sorel, Jane Shore, Diane de Poitiers, The 
Minions of Henri III. of France, Leicester, Gabrielle d’Estrées. 


HANDICRAFTS IN THE HOME. By Maser TvuKe 


PRIESTMAN. With 74 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF VERONA. By Miss A. M. Auten. With 


20 Illustrations and 3 Maps. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


[States of Italy. 
THE ENGLISH HOME. 


By Banister F. FL Letcner, 

F.R.I.B.A., and HERBERT PHILLIPS FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A. 
With 336 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

A book dealing with the choice of site, the architecture, the 

furnishing, and the innumerable details of a moderately sized house. 


AN OPEN CREEL. By H. T. Suerincnam. Crown 8vo, 


5s. net. A book for fishermen, by the Angling Editor of The Field. 


WOMAN IN ITALY. From the Introduction of the ~ervice 
of Chivalrous Love to the Appearance of the Professional Actress. 
BY a BOULTING. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 

is. 6d. net. 


JOAN OF ARC. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 


OLD KEW, CHISWICK AND KENSINGTON. By Lioyp 


SANDERS. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE UPPER GARDEN. 


F’cap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
A book about everything that a garden means to the artist, the 
wanderer, the saint, and the student. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. By Ricnarp Davey. Author 
of “‘The Pageant of London,’’ With a Frontispiece in Colour by 
JOHN FULLEYLOVE, R.I., 12 other Illustrations, and a Plan. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

‘“*Mr. Davey writes with the hand of the practised historian.” 
—Daily Graphic. 


By Grace James. With 12 Illustrations. 
6d 


. net. 


By Rospert DE LA ConDAMINE, 


PERSIA AND ITS PEOPLE. 


of * Through Persia on a Side-Saddle,” &c. 
and a Map. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


JACK’S INSECTS. By 


“Tommy Smith’s Animals.” 
SHEPHERD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE DOLOMITES. By S. H. Hamer. With 16 Illustra- 
tions in Colour by H. ROUNTREE, and a Map. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net, 

“Mr. Hamer tells everything worth knowing about them.’ 


—Daily Chronicle. 
THE NEGRO IN THE NEW WORLD. By Sir Harry H. 

JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G. With 391 [Illustrations and 4 Maps. 

Crown 4to, 21s. net. 

“His descriptions of negro life and activities in the West are 
exhaustive and admirable a valuable addition to ethnological 
science, and will be eagerly read by all who are interested in that 
remarkable race.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


MOUNTAIN ADVENTURES AT HOME AND ABROAD. By 
GEORGE D. ABRAHAM, Author of “ The Complete Mountaineer.” 
with 26 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book is intended largely for that growing public who, while 
not themselves mountaineers, yet take an interest in the high places 
of the earth, and enjoy the stirring adventures of enthusiastic 
climbers. 

“Mr. Abraham writes with a graphic touch and an expert knowledge.”’ 


—Daily Graphic. 
RAMBLES IN SURREY. By J. Cuanrtes Cox, LL.D., 


F.S.A. With 24 Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The whole book bears the impress of profound learning, so 
tactfully employed as never to weary.”—Evening Standard. 


THE AVON AND SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By A. G. 
BRADLEY, Author of ‘‘Round About Wiltshire.” With 30 
Illustrations in Colour by A. R. Quinton. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. A. G. Bradley is at his best. He blends description, 

history, and anecdote in the most entertaining way.’’—Truth. 
“*Will gladden the hearts and eyes of all Avon-lovers.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


TURNER’S SKETCHES AND DRAWINGS. By A. J. 
FINBERG. With 100 Illustrations, of which one is in Colour. 
Wide royal 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. [Classica of Art. 

“The book is indispensable to students of Turner.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

“Every page abounds in telling description and sound criticism, 
and no book that we have seen gives so complete an idea of Turner 
within equal limits.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE 


A New Edition. Reset 

in 12 vols. feap. 8vo, 5s. net each. 
DE PROFUNDIS AND PRISON LETTERS—LORD ARTHUR 
SAVILE’S CRIME—THE DUCHESS OF PADUA—POEMS—LADY 
WINDERMERE’S FAN—A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE—AN IDEAL 


HUSBAND—THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST—A HOUSE 
OF POMEGRANATES—INTENTIONS—ESSAYS—SALOME. 


By Extra C. SyKes, Anthor 
With 20 Illustrations 


Epmunp Setovus, Author of 
With 44 Illustrations by J. A. 








FICTION 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Messrs. Methuen will be glad to send a Prospectus of their Aut 
novels to any address. 


CLAYHANGER. By Arnotp Bennert, Author of ‘ Burie 


Alive,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Sept. 16, 


THE MISSING DELORA. By E. Puatturs Oppenari 
Author of “ The Illustrious Prince.”’ With 4 Illustrations ig 
Colour by F. H. TOWNSEND. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Sept. 1. 


THE WILD OLIVE. By the Author of ‘The Inne 


Shrine.” Crown 8vo, 6s. {Sept. 15. 


CROSS AND DAGGER: The Crusade of 1212. By 


SCOTT DURRANT, M.A. With 8 Illustrations by ARTHUR : 
BUCKLAND. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Sept. 16. 


THE LANTERN-BEARERS. A. Sipewic 


Author of ‘“‘ The Severins,”’ &c. 


ASTRAY IN ARCADY. 


“The Patten Experiment.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE CHARM. By Atice Perrin, Author of ‘ Idolatry, 


&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WIND ALONG THE WASTE. By Maupe Awnvzstey, 


Author of ** The Wine of Life,”” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JEMMY ABERCRAW. By Bernarp Cares, Author o 


“A Jay of Italy.’”’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A SPIRIT OF MIRTH. By Peacy Westinc. Author of 


“Virginia Perfect.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“A novel of uncommon talent and charm. Its author has 
happy knack of words, and a facile touch in humour and pathos.” 

—Dundee Advertiser. 


SIR PULTENEY: a Fantasy. By E. D. Warp. Feap. 8vo) 


ls. net. 
“The tentative advances and the prompt retreats of the soul 
wearied are related with unfailing wit and wisdom.’'’--Daily Graphie, 


NINE TO SIX-THIRTY. By W. Perr River, Author of 
“Erb,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
Barbara Harrison is the youngest daughter of a family tn North 

London, treated as the Cinderella, and looked upon by Stoke Newing- 

ton as a servant. She seizes an opportunity to escape from this 

and to embark independently on a different career. Mr. Pett 

Ridge’s novel treats brightly and attractively with her adventures 

and her successes. 

‘* Barbara affords capital entertainment. The dialogue is pungent, 
and the scenes are deftly constructed.’’—Times. 


INTO THE NIGHT: a Story of New Orleans. By Frances 
a? “4 GREENE. With 4 Illustrations by C. F. NEAGLE. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

Miss Greene’s New Orleans is a life of blood—the theatre of a 

“ Mafia’ affray, and it opens upon the execution of several of these 

secret avengers. The implication of certain Americans in their 

conspiracy makes the novel, which is a very moving one. 

A very intricate plot is cleverly worked out.’— Palt Mail Gazette. 


HARMEN POLS. By Maarten Maarrens, Author of “The 
Price of Lis Doris.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. {Second Edition 
The story of the life of a young Dutch peasant, who, after an 

uneventful boyhood, suddenly finds his whole future imperilled by 

a legitimate claim upon his father’s farm. 

“It is a novel that handles deeper themes than usual, and handles 
them with power and dignity.’’—Scoteman. 
“A most fascinating story. The sweet young girl is another of 

Mr. Maartens’ triumphs in feminine portraiture.’’—Daily Mail. 


THE HYENA OF KALLU. By Louise Grerarp, Author of 


“The Golden Centipede.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“The Hyena of Kallu”’ touches on the colour problem in a most 
original manner. In Essel Lebrassa we have, perhaps, one of the 
most tragic figures that have passed through recent fiction. 
‘*One of the most fascinating and compelling stories of the year.” 
—Liverpool Post. 
LAURISTONS. By Jonn Oxennam, Author of “ My Lady 
of Shadows,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
‘*A singularly readable and attractive novel.’’—-Morning Leader. 
“A well-knit story, graphic and human.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


KINSMEN’S CLAY. By Mary Crossir, Author of 
** Disciples.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
‘“*A memorable story of Irish life. The friendship of the two girls 

is the noblest thing in the book.’’—Manchester Guardian. 

‘*Miss Crosbie draws character excellently, and by imperceptible 
art conveys a charming epitome of social contrasts.’"—Morning Leader. 


THE LITTLE COMPANY OF RUTH. By Awnvik E. 


HOLDSWORTH, Author of “‘ Joanna Trail, Spinster.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Second Edition. 
“4 tender and beautiful story, written with exquisite grace.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘“ Whimsical, idealistic and beautiful.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ALISE OF ASTRA. By H.B. Marriorr Watson, Author 
of ‘‘A Midsummer Day’s Dream.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Second Edition. 
“Mr. Watson's dainty touch is admirably suited to this style of 
book.”’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘The author’s style has a romantic flavour and brisk action of its 
own.’’—Scotsman. 


THE LOST HALO. By Percy Wuirte, Author of ‘‘ The 
System,”’ “‘Leve and the Wise Men,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s 
‘ [Second Edition. 
“Mr. Percy White is at his best, and the characterisation shows 
once again the skill and deftness of a true artist.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The story, sure and intimate in its character drawing, is full 
of movement and humour, not without Mr. White’s characteristic 
touch of the irony, but possessing the quality of sympathy in 
larger measure than is usually to be found in his works.” 
—Atheneum. 


By Mrs. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Mary E. Many, Author oa 
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